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Courant says: *‘ How efficient a thing in our civilization such a 
magazine would be if it came to the majority of the children 
in this country!” and at $3.00 a year, 25 cents a number, 
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A VOICE FROM THE WOODS. 


I WANDER through the Autumn woods, 
And watch the slowly waning year 
Die out in splendor, far and near, 

Amid the chill November floods. 


Ripe acorns drop, leaves gently fall, 
The earth with dim decay is rife; 
Yet in decay lurks hidden life, — 
Life that shall burst grim Winter’s thrall, 


And throb and glow through Nature’s heart ; 
Thrill with new joy each leafy brake, 
And all the wood to rapture wake 

In which each living thing hath part. 


The broad oak springs where acorns die; 
Far down beneath the wintry snow 
A pulse of life — or swift or slow — 
Beats evermore, unceasingly. 


As one keen shaft of arrowy light, 
Shot o’er the hills at rosy dawn, 
With fiery splendor crowns the lawn 

That lay but now in cloudy night; 


So, ’mid our brightest hopes’ decay, 
When storm-clouds darken all the sky, 
Some gleam of immortality 

Shines in from far eternal day. 


Winter but tells of coming bloom; 
And Spring of lusty summer sings, 
Of bird and bee on happy wings, 

Of starry nights, of flowers’ perfume. 


And now, where mellow silence broods, 
I hear a voice far off, yet clear, 
Eeho repeats it, ‘‘ She is here! ”’ 
Among the lonely, waning woods. 


I pace in joy the leaf-strewn glade, 
And she walks with me, hand in hand, 
A dweller in that unseen land 

Where time is not, nor sun, nor shade. 
Chambers’ Journal. B. G. J 


A PRISON SONG. 


THE breath of spring is in the air, 
The sunlit morning sky 

Shines on the pavements lying bare 
Between the houses high, 

And sudden in the quiet street 

A prison’d lark sings clear and sweet. 


Each note of his fresh music yields 
A thousand memories 

Of summer ’midst the golden fields 
And by the silver seas; 

Winged with the magic of his lay, 

My memory bears me far away. 


Again, again I see afar, 
Above my northern isles, 
Like a great tear one lingering star 
Shine through the dawn-god’s smiles, 
And as his last pale beam is gone 
A lark hangs singing where he shone. 





A VOICE FROM THE WOODS, ETC, 


Wreathed with a gleaming, shimmering mist 
I see the blue hills dream, 

I see the swaying iris kissed 
By the swift-flowing stream, 

While low beside the water’s edge 

A wren slips chattering through the sedge. 


Brushing the bending reeds apart 
I hear a wild duck go, 
Like swarthy water-spirits dart 
Her ducklings to and fro, 
And shrill among the rustling grass 
The shrew-mice greet me as they pass. 


The song is hushed a little space, 
And at its pause is gone 
The spell that made a fairy place 
Of this grey stretch of stone; 
Then bursting forth afresh, the strain 
Bears all my heart away again. 


The sunset’s gold has flushed the sky, 
And reaching far away 

I see the long green links that lie 
Above the gleaming bay ; 

On the wide waters, desolate, 

A seagull calis his absent mate. 


Sweet thyme and crowfoot meet the sand 
As if the waves had rolled 
Their fleeting glories on the land 
In purple and in gold; 
The soft west wind that bends to kiss 
Their beauty, faints in fragrant bliss, 


From quiet inland valleys rise 
Wild bird-notes, faint and low; 
A heron down the eastern skies 
Wings heavily and slow, 
Like a strange dusky herald sent 
From the grey cloud’s long battlement. 


And still by mountain, stream, and sea, 
The sunlit air is sweet 

With that same happy melody 
Which rings adown the street, 

Till all the voices of the spring 

Within my heart awake and sing. 
Longman’s Magazine. D. J. ROBERTSON. 


THE CLOSE OF SUMMER. 


SUMMER’s gone, and the flowers are dead; 
Birds are vanished, and songs have fled; 
But hid in the seeds the flowers’ souls lie, 
And _ birds still sing in the southern 
sky. 


Life’s drear autumn may hold us fast, 
Youth and pleasure and hope be past. 
Weep not! Death, that spares birds and 
flowers, 
Cannot chill aught of these souls of ours. 
Toronto Week. 














GAMBIER PARRY’S MINISTRY OF FINE ART. 


From The Edinburgh Review. 
GAMBIER PARRY’S MINISTRY OF FINE 
ART.* 

THE essays which have been collected 
in a volume bearing the title of “ The 
Ministry of Fine Art” are a worthy con- 
tribution to the literature of art. The 
author, Mr. Gambier Parry, has been 
known for many years as a distinguished 
amateur. Towards the close of a long and 
useful life he has done what every one 
would wish to do who has had great op- 
portunities of making himself acquainted 
with the best specimens of ancient and 
moderna art, and who has himself carried 
out into practice the principles which he 
has observed and made his own. One of 
the chief of these is the connection of the 
various branches of art and their relation 
to architecture. There is no subject 
handled in the nine essays of which Mr. 
Gambier Parry is not entitled to speak 
with authority. However we may feel 
disposed to criticise the style of some of 
the essays, as wanting that care and polish 
which a finished work demands, it should 
be borne in mind that they are introduced 
to the reading public as sketches ; and the 
modesty of the dedication should to a 
great extent disarm criticism. Perhaps 
the most valuable essays are those which 
treat of mosaic as used in church decora- 
tion, and of colored glass, and the condi- 
tions under which the best examples of 
these have been produced. There is an 
especial interest in the last essay on 
Gloucester Cathedral, which Mr. Gambier 
Parry describes with the enthusiasm of an 
antiquary and the loving familiarity of a 
near neighbor. 

The purpose of art is stated in the first 
essay as the expression of the sense of 
beauty. This sense is not entirely a gift 
or nature, but is (in great measure) a crea- 
ture of education. Much disappointment 
may be saved by the knowledge of a few 
principles which are common to all the 
branches of art; for instance, the value of 


* 1, The Ministry of Fine Art to the Happiness of 
Zife. Essays on various Arts. By T. GAMBIER 
Parry. 8vo. London: 1886. 

2. Handbook of Painting. The Italian Schools, 
based on the Handbook of Kugler ; originally edited 
by Sir Charles Eastlake, P. R. A. Fiith Edition, 
thoroughly revised and in part re-written by AUSTEN 
Henry Layarp, G.C.B. Two vols. London: 1887. 
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repose, whch Mr. Gambier Parry illus- 
trates by one of Cuyp’s quiet landscapes. 
The want of this in architecture may be 
seen in some of our club-houses, where 
there is no rest for the eye. Another 
principle is, the necessity of the artist 
combining intellectual with moral quali- 
ties. He should aim not only at the rep- 
resentation of beauty, but at making others 
recognize it ; and his duty is so to present 
nature to the eyes of men as to make them 
love that nature more. As regards his 
own qualifications, a man must have intel- 
lect, else his art will be incomprehensible ; 
and he must have a pure and noble nature, 
else his art will be sensual, and only fit to 
be burnt. 

These are some of the principles which 
we find stated in the first essay, and illus- 
trated by reference to some of the noblest 
works in sculpture and painting. The 
application of these to architecture is 
continually suggested; and music is in- 
voked to bring some points home to the 
subtler feelings. The value of constant 
study from the fountain-head of nature is 
upheld, and the claims of genius are ac- 
knowledged in a generous spirit of appre- 
ciation. 

The second essay treats of the ministry 
of fine art to common life. It starts with 
the modest assertion that fine art min- 
isters to human happiness, but does not 
make it. It requires a sympathetic na- 
ture in order that it may give pleasure. 
But without the rest and refreshment of 
art a portion of our nature is unsatisfied. 
It is a vulgar assumption that the enjoy- 
ment of art must be confined to the few. 
The love of art was once more diffused. 
It nourished in many ways the poetry of 
common life. Gradually the national love 
for beautiful surroundings disappeared. 


The old narrow shed, with all its interest of 
home endearment, with its pleasant outline 
of overhanging roofs and gables, quaint domes, 
turrets, and spires of shining shingle, carved 
woodwork, and painted panelling, and all the 
cheery sense of friendship, warmth, and com- 
fort that they gave; the deep chimney corner, 
the pleasant open porch, with their associa- 
tions of rest, of refreshment, of warm-hearted 
hospitality, and all else that could nourish in 
our people the last remaining and least sense 
of the poetry of common life, gave way before 
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the desolating hand of social and political 
change. 

This is a good sample of Mr. Gambier 
Parry's style. A much longer quotation 
might have been made, but this is enough 
to show that he, like Mr. Ruskin, desires 
to see fine art ministering to the enjoy- 
ment of life, not only among the wealthy 
and highly educated, but among the poor. 

Some good remarks will be found on 
the comparative effect of art in town and 
country life; and these are illustrated by 
the example of two cottages, one of which, 
in the course of a year or two, completely 
changed its aspect from gloom and dirt to 
brightness and cheerfulness, showing that 
art has a refining and cheering influence 
on individual life, and how we may “ hope 
to introduce with patience the materials of 
a higher and happier life.” 

The aim of this excellent essay may 
be gathered from its concluding sen- 
tences :— 

The perception of beauty is one of the most 
precious endowments with which God has 
blessed humanity. The wise and benevolent 
do well to foster it in their fellow-men; and 
we do well to bless God for the inestimable 
gift, so far as we possess it ourselves, accept- 
ing the ministry of art as the surest means for 
its cultivation to enlighten and refresh the 
world, and accepting, in relation to it, the 
fundamental testimony of Nature, that God 
has spread man’s path with beauty because 
He has consigned his life to work. 


The third essay treats of the ministry 
of fine art to spiritual life. Nature, it 
is said, needs an interpreter to translate 
effects in the outward world into thoughts 
and feelings which can awaken the spirit 
of man. The early sculptor was haunted 
by an idea, and had no rest till he em- 
bodied it in marble. This is especially 
the case with the religious ideal. Poetry 
peopled the material universe with spirit- 
ual beings. It is the mission of Christian 
art to teach the world, through the element 
of beauty, the love of God to his creatures. 
This is what no analytical process can do. 
The artist is not a logician. His sense 
of beauty is intuitive, and he can but take 
the forms of beauty which surround him 
to interpret his thought. 

The question “Whence comes our 
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power to respond to art’s poetry?” is 
well answered, and there follows an elo- 
quent passage, in which the effect of a 
sunset is explained upon a theory like the 
Platonic dvaurqjoe, Its fascination “is not 
that of novelty, but of reminiscence.” The 
same train of thought is pursued further, 
and finally we are told that beauty is the 
symbol of divine love. It is more than a 
poetic fancy inthe mind. Itisas a bridge, 
connecting two worlds, material and spir- 
itual, an assurance to our spirits that God 
is perfect in wisdom and love. Some of 
our readers will recognize in this chapter 
thoughts which occur in Michael Angelo’s 
sonnets. That they are pure and noble 
and elevating to the mind will not be 
questioned. It is, however, to be regret- 
ted that they are not always presented to 
the mind of the reader in the clearest 
language, and that occasionally sentences 
occur which would be better for recasting, 
with a view to greater lucidity and regard 
for grammar. They are precisely such 
shortcomings as the author would detect 
if the essays were revised by him with a 
view to republication. 

The fourth essay is on fine art in 
archeology. There the author is on firm 
ground. His antiquarian knowledge is 
great, and he is familiar with the recent 
discoveries in Greece, Asia Minor, and 
Assyria. After a few general remarks on 
the interest of archzological studies, and 
a reference to the well-known story of 
Solon and the Egyptian priest, he says 
that archeology employs all the powers 
of the scholar, philosopher, poet, and his- 
torian. Moreover, art and history must 
go side by side in archeology to supple- 
ment and illustrate each other. The rem- 
nants of ancient art bring before us the 
life of a people. Even the roughest art 
tells its tale, sometimes more vividly than 
if it were more highly finished. For vigor 
of life and heroic grandeur the sculptures 
of Nineveh surpass modern works of art. 
Every one can see the faults of technique, 
but only a sympathetic mind can appre- 
ciate their rude grandeur. 

In answer to the question “ What is 
the atmosphere most favorable to the pro- 
duction of works of art?” he reminds us 
that it was not in unbroken peace, but in 
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the short and stirring intervals between 
great wars, that the great works of Greek 
art were produced ; and the glories of re- 
ligious art in the Middle Ages correspond 
with a time when there were great moral 
principles at stake, 

To the thoughtful archeologist the 
world’s life is always young; not so indi- 
vidual life. We may find corresponding 
traces of the artistic feeling in prehistoric 
times and in the Middle Ages. Mr. Gam- 
bier Parry compares the cave-man, etching 
with his flint arrow-point upon bones, with 
Giotto, as he was found by Cimabue draw- 
ing sheep upon stones. It is from the 
associations of life that archeology draws 
its most interesting lessons, Some good 
remarks on “ mannerism” follow. This is 
often the true expression of individual 
character, and not merely an accident of 
style. Finally, “it is in art that, through- 
out the ages of the past, we feel the spirit, 
and we mingle with the hearts of men.” 

The fifth essay is divided into two parts, 
treating of the ministry of color to sculp- 
ture and architecture. It begins with 
some general speculations as to the power 
and effect of color, about which, in the 
authors’ opinion, some mystery hangs 
which has never yet been solved. He 
claims for color the same right to aim at 
the ideal which is generally conceded to 
form. He asks, “ Why is the idea of pu- 
rity associated with white?” Few will be 
satisfied with the answer, “ Because of its 
exquisite union of all colors;” for few 
comparatively have ever seen the experi- 
ment by which this is proved, and these 
must confess that the so-called white ob- 
tained by the blending of three primary 
colors is very dingy. Most people, how- 
ever, will acknowledge the difficulty which 
art has to meet in consequence of the 
differences in individual natures, or what 
we Call variety of tastes. 

On the question of color applied to 
sculpture it appears (for it is not too 
clearly expressed) that Mr. Gambier 
Parry claims for sculpture that it is not 
merely imitative but suggestive, “ appeal- 
ing to the moral and intellectual sense.” 

Socrates’s dictum about the province of 
sculpture is good as far as it goes, but 
insufficient, —“ to represent the emotions 
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of the soul by form.” Gibson took a 
wider view when he wrote: “ Form is 
spiritualized by tinting; it makes us for- 
get the material : the Greeks were right.” 
Why, then, is marble the best material for 
sculpture? Because it shows the model- 
ling and finish the best. It is better than 
dark materials, which show a few bright 
spots, and nota surface of modified lus- 
tre. This effect is helped by a warm 
tint, which gives the mellowing effect of 
age. Terra cotta and ivory have much to 
recommend them, and the latter admits of 
color to any extent. The feeling for color 
is stronger among southern nations than 
among northerns, so that pure white mar- 
ble would have struck a Greek eye as a 
blot ; not that they attempted realistic col- 
oring, but they aided the effect of archi- 
tecture by the employment of color for 
the background of groups, for hair, ar- 
mor, and drapery. From the splendid 
palaces of Assyria to the temples on the 
Nile, all was colored. The arts travelled 
westward, and were brought to perfection 
by the genius of Pheidias. The sculp- 
tured wall pictures of Nineveh and Egypt, 
the golden gates of Shalmanezer’s palace, 
with their processions of countless figures 
in relief, and incidents of history and 
warfare, were “the first suggestion of an 
art perfected at last in the friezes of Ath- 
ens and Phigalia.” The enquiry into the 
use of colors by the Greek artists at the 
best period of their arts is not easily sat- 
isfied, because so many of the traces of 
color have disappeared. “ The deep re- 
cesses of sculptured forms, the sheltered 
corners of walls and hollowed mouldings, 
alone retain the evidences of the color that 
once covered them.” However, there is 
enough evidence “to convince unpreju- 
diced judgment that color was an impor- 
tant element of sculpturesque and archi- 
tectural effect in the greatest works of 
classic art.” On this point it may be suffi- 
cient to quote one passage, which gives 
some details of evidence gathered from 
well-known sites :— 


Wherever we look among the sites of an- 
cient celebrity, as at Aigina and Athens, in 
the Morea or in Asia Minor, at Olympia and 
Halicarnassus and the islands of the Aigean, 
at Pestum, Girgenti, or Selinunte, and among 
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the countless remains scattered far and wide, 
but of which all trace or name is lost, unques- 
tionable evidences from travellers whose very 
purpose as scholars and artists was to search 
out and verify the history and arts of classic 
antiquity, all combine to one and the same 
result. In many places the coloring remained 
bright ; in others, where the gold or encaustic 
had perished from the sculpture, the stain re- 
mained. Where the color had faded from the 
architecture, the etched outlines showed where 
the architect had designed upon his own 
mouldings the ornament for the painter; holes 
in the marble plainly indicated where metal 
decorations had been fastened on the frieze, 
where the gilt bronze harness had been fast- 
ened to the horses, and where helmets and 
weapons had been attached to the figures of 
gods and men. 


Altogether this part of the essay is very 
instructive, as showing the general use of 
color, and the objects sought by its appli- 
cation to sculpture. The difference be- 
tween the climate of Greece and our 
northern climate has to be taken into ac- 
count before we can enter into the feel- 
ings which led the great architects and 
sculptors of the classic period to employ 
color. To what extent it was employed is 
difficult to say, because five centuries had 
elapsed before Pausanias, Pliny, Strabo, 
and Lucian described the state of the 
masterpieces of antiquity. But consider- 
able light has been thrown on the subject 
by Professor Cockerell, Dodwell, Sir 
Charles Newton, and Dr. Schliemann, 
who all testify to the existence of color in 
recently discovered sculptures, and to the 
fugitive nature of the tints. The proc- 
esses to which the statues were exposed 
are feelingly described by Mr. Gambier 
Parry :— 


They were at first well cleaned upon their 
discovery; then on arrival at their destina- 
tions well soaped for taking plaster casts, 
then chemically washed to get rid of the soap 
(as the Elgin marbles and others in the British 
Museum were treated), and at last presented 
to us bare marble; and people think that they 
were ever bare, from which the old encaus- 
tic painter’s work has thus been ruthlessly 
stripped, and not a blush of it remains. 


The contemplation of such barbarism 
seems to have been too much for the au- 
thor, as the concluding sentence of the 
essay defies anaiysis and, like some others 
in the book, needs recasting. 

The subject of the second part of the 
fifth essay is architectural wall-painting. 
The author, after stating that the revival 
of ideas of coloring Christian buildings 
was comparatively recent, shows how this 
was stimulated by discoveries in Greece 
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and Pompeii, which afforded a proof that 
it was possible for the arts to work har- 
moniously. When painting is used in 
decorative architecture, the painter must 
work under certain restrictions, which, 
when fairly appreciated, are no hindrance. 
Certain minor effects may, it is true, be 
lost, but “the greater elements of form, 
proportion, and equilibrium ” may be se- 
cured, This is very well expressed by 
the author, who has a good right to speak 
of the effect upon the artist’s mind of the 
restrictions which architecture imposes. 
As instances of free work, he mentions 
the paintings of Michel Angelo in the 
Sistine Chapel, and those of Raphael in 
the Stanze. It is by no means necessary, 
he proceeds to say, that all wall-paintings 
should be treated architecturally; for in- 
stance, the paintings of Pinturicchio in 
the Libreria at Siena would greatly lose in 
interest if they were deprived of their his- 
torical backgrounds; and to come nearer 
home, the frescoes of Herbert and Mac- 
lise in the Houses of Parliament would 
suffer from a rigid architectural treatment. 
The contrast between architectural yall- 
painting and free picture-painting, and the 
province of each, is well expressed by Mr. 
Gambier Parry: “ Let picture-painting be 
as free as the air it imitates, but architec- 
tural wall-painting is bound by the respect 
which one art owes to another. In the 
former, the effect of it should be the an- 
nihilation of surface, in the latter its 
emphasis.” 

After enumerating some of the great 
wall-paintings of the age of Pericles, and 
showing how “the feeble Byzantines, the 
Christian mosaicists, and the Gothic wall- 
painters only followed on the lines which 
had reached them through dark and evil 
times from the finest art schools of an- 
tiquity,” the author points out that “ there 
were two distinct systems of painting by 
the Greeks —one on panels, the other 
on walls. Wall-painting was essentiall 
the art of the great building age; pore | 
heroic, monumental.” We can only form 
a faint notion of what the Greek wall- 
paintings were from descriptions, and 
from designs On ancient vases; but we 
gather that they were characterized by 
sculpturesque self-restraint. Some of the 
existing Lekythi (of which a fine speci- 
men is in the British Museum, “ on which 
is painted the group of Orestes, Electra, 
and Iphigenia at the tomb of Agamem- 
non”) are remarkable for the perfection of 
the drawing and the intensity of the color. 
From this, and from the Cameirus vase, 
also in the British Museum, representing 
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the surprise of Thetis by Peleus, we may 
form a conception of the character of the 
wall paintings of the classic age, and of 
the essentially architectonic character of 
the paintings of Polygnotus and his con- 
temporaries. 

An interesting and just deduction is 
drawn from the superiority in many of the 
existing vases of the composition and 
treatment to the design. Where this is 
found to be the case, we may infer that 
the composition reflects the work of a 
better period of art, whilst the faults of 
design are attributable to the inferiority 
of the workmen in succeeding centuries. 
The essay concludes with an eloquent 
assertion of the claims of architecture to 
be regarded as the centre of all the arts — 


towards which they are all attracted by mutual 
regard and interest, and round which, as in 
natural relationship, they group their various 
attributes; with all their skill and all their 
poetry, making architecture itself completely 
beautiful, at once the home and the glory of 
them all. 


We have quoted largely from the au- 
thor’s own words, because it would be 
difficult to improve upon them, and be- 
cause his practical knowledge of painting 
united to architecture, and working in due 
subordination to it, entitles him to speak 
with an authority which few living men 
can claim. It isa pity that the classical 
names were not subjected to scholarly 
revision. The eye would not then be 
offended by such blots as “ Olympion ” for 
“Olympieion,” “ Lechithoi” for “ Leky- 
thi” (Gr. Ajxvdor), “ Zanthus” for “ Xan- 
thus,” “ Pheigalia” for “ Phigalia,” and 
“ Agatharcus ” for “ Agatharchus.” The 
publications of the Hellenic Society have 
familiarized the students of art with a 
more correct orthography, and it is not 
too much to expect that a writer who 
shows so much knowledge, so much obser- 
vation, and so firm a grasp of principles 
should conform to the received standard. 

The subject of ancient mosaic, of 
which Mr, Gambier Parry treats in the 
first part of his sixth essay, has been 
already handled by Mr. Hope in his work 
on Byzantine architecture. He points out 
that mosaic pavements, called by Pliny 
(xxxvi. 25) genus pavimenti Grecanict, 
were introduced into Italy in churches 
of cities connected with the Eastern Em- 
pire, Ravenna, Venice, etc. He also shows 
that a similar work was applied to sur- 
faces of walls —only in the case of the 
floors pietre dure were employed ; on the 
walls incrustations of enamel and composi- 
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tion were used. Both Mr. Hope and Mr. 
Ruskin give many instances of mosaic 
decoration, chiefly in the hieratic style. 
Mr. Gambier Parry brings his antiquarian 
knowledge and love of research to bear 
upon the origin and early history of the 
art. Like Dr. Schliemann, whom he 
quotes,* he derives mosaic from pebbles 
put before a door and arranged in a pat- 
tern. As regards the name, he thinks 
mosaic is connected with povociov,t the 
ordinary Greek term apwore not being 
adequate to express the high finish of 
such work, nor the term for.a pavement, 
Avdootpwrov Edagoc. 

Pliny (xxxvi. 61) quotes a line of Lu- 
cilius, which speaks of pavement being 
adorned 
Arte, pavimento atque emblemate vermiculato. 
The word musivus is used for mosaic by 
a writer towards the close of the third 
century A.D. and also by Augustine.f 
This is the nearest approach to mosaic 
in Latin. It was used somewhat promis- 
cuously “from the grand pavement of the 
battle of Issus to the picture of the Ma- 
donna made of inlaid flowers by Italians 
at a village festa.” 

After this enquiry into the origin of 
the name, Mr. Gambier Parry raises the 
question whether the most ancient nations 
—the Chinese and the Egyptians — prac- 
tised mosaic. He answers the question 
in the negative. The Chinese appear to 
have used colored marbles laid chequer- 
wise, and colored tiles laid like a chess- 
board; but true “ mosaic, architectural or 
pictorial, appears to be conspicuous by its 
absence among the arts of the Celestial 
Empire.” Nor did the Egyptians prac- 
tise true mosaic, though sometimes they 
nearly approached it. ‘ The true mosaics 
in Egypt were first Greek, then Roman, 
in design and workmanship, and lastly 
Byzantine and Arabic.” 

Whence did the Greeks get their ideas 
of mosaic? They had the elements in use 
in the fifth century B.C., but these may 
have been imported from Pheenicia. The 
use of colored marbles was very ancient. 
The tomb of Atreus at Mycena, of the 
twelfth century B.c., is described ‘by Dr. 
H. Schliemann (“ Tiryns”) and-in Dod- 
well’s “ Classical Tour ” “as. having origi- 
nally presented a rich effect of color as 
well as of ornamental carving.” This was 
produced by the employment of ‘inlaid 
variously colored marbles. 

Pe 
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The author supposes that the tessel- 
lated work of the Chaldwzans was known 
to the Greeks, whose artistic eyes saw in 
it capabilities of improvement. The pave- 
ments at Tiryns, itself of Phrygian origin, 
are “ suggestive of colored mosaic floors ” 
—an inference drawn from Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s “ Tiryns” (1886), from which a 
quotation is given. 

From these early instances “there is 
a long interval before we come to the 
earliest known pictorial mosaics. They 
were in Greece, at Delphi and Olympia.” 
The existence of a mosaic at Delphi, 
representing the meeting of two eagles at 
a place called the navel of the earth, is 
gathered from the scholiast on Lucian 
“De Saltatione.” A still more ancient 
mosaic is that which was discovered by 
the French expedition, 1831, at Olympia 
in the pronaos of the temple of Jupiter. 
“Tt is still ¢ situ, and probably the ear- 
liest extant specimen of Greek mosaic.” 
It has been described by Sir Charles 
Newton and M. A. Blouet, and derives 
additional interest from its having been 
executed at the same time as the building 
of the temple (about 450 B.c.), and from its 
having been part of the ornament of the 
temple where the great statue of Pheidias 
was placed. 

The next instance of mosaic by Greek 
artists which Mr. Gambier Parry men- 
tions is the work of Sosus (about 220 
B.c.), described by Pliny, under the name 
of an “unswept room” (olxog doapwrog), in 
the centre of which were the famous 
doves, drinking water and preening their 
feathers.* ‘The mosaic of Pliny’s doves 
in the Capitol is composed of marbles, 
jewels, and a few glass imitations of 
them.” Pliny gives the names of several 
Greek artists in mosaic— Parnesos of 
Elis and Sosus of Pergamus. “One of 
the finest of the Pompeian mosaics, con- 
structed of tesserze of vitreous enamel,” 
bears the name of the artist, Dioscorides 
of Samos. The absence of notices by 
Pausanias of Greek mosaics is noted and 
accounted for by the author on the ground 
that Pausanias was more of a scholar than 
an artist. Some of the mosaics at Pom- 
peii were wall pictures, but the finest of 
all was a pavement. 


The subject is the battle of Issus, in which 
the prominent figure appears to be Alexander 
the Great, in the thick of the fight, having 
just speared his foe, whose horse has fallen 
In the attempt to fly. The earliest mosaic in 
Italy of which an account has been preserved 


* H. N. xxxvi. 61. 
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is that which, on Pliny’s authority, was made 
for Sulla, and placed in the Temple of For- 
tune at Palestrina. 
Mosaic was applied with good effect to 
portraiture, which gained in durability 
what it lost in finish. Instances are given 
of Caracalla’s gladiators and the friends of 
the emperor Commodus, whose portraits 
were erected in a portico of his garden, 
Early in the first century B. C. mosaic had 
become a necessary part of official furni- 
ture, and Mr, Parry quotes Suetonius, who 
tells us how Cesar carried mosaic about 
in his campaigns that his official “ pave- 
ment” might be always ready. The com- 
mon adoption of mosaic suggested the use 
of native materials. Where marbles could 
not be obtained, stones of various colors, 
and clay, baked red or black, were em- 
— Frequently, as has been remarked 
efore, the composition is so superior to 
the execution that it is impossible not to 
believe that the originals were the work 
of able artists. And thus an additional 
interest is imparted to mosaics as preserv- 
ing some record of the composition of an- 
cient pictures and wall-paintings. _ 
Interesting as mosaics are which repre- 
sent mythological subjects, those are even 
more interesting which illustrate contem- 
porary life. “One of the best examples 
of the kind is the great mosaic of Italica, 
near Seville.” This represents the inte- 
rior of a Roman circus, and bears testi- 
mony to the importance of a city of which 
little remains, though it was founded by 
Scipio Africanus, and was the birthplace 
of the emperors Trajan, Hadrian, and The- 
odosius. A still finer specimen of mosaic, 
representing the entire scene of the circus, 
is at Lyons. This is fully described, and 
is an excellent illustration of the lively 
interest taken by the Romans in the 
games of the circus. Another favorite 
subject was taken from the kingdom of 
Neptune. There is a good instance of 
this on the coast of Spain, on the floor of 
the church of St. Michael at Barcelona, 
“where the whole glory of the ocean king- 
dom is portrayed in mosaic, with fishes, 
nereids, and tritons sporting among the 
waves, and indicating the spot once occu- 
pied by a temple of Neptune.” These 
subjects were very popular towards the 
close of the first century A.D., a fact at- 
tributable to the extension of Roman com- 
merce by sea. Of all such designs the 
palm is given by Mr. Gambier Parry to 
the mosaic found at Constantine, described 
in glowing language, which should be 
studied, as it contains, among other mem- 
orable expressions, a fine euphemism for 
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“ naked ” — viz., “relieved of all impedi- 
ments of drapery.” The marine deities 
who enjoy this privilege are Neptune and 
Amphitrite. 

Old mosaics also abound in England, 
especially where there were Roman settle- 
ments. East London abounds in tessel- 
lated floors, evidencing the existence of 
Roman dwellings. The abundance of Ro- 
man remains in Gloucestershire is pointed 
out, and reasons are assigned for the pref- 
erence which the Romans showed for this 
part of England; — 


It was a tempting site for them. The wide 
hunting-ground of the Cotteswold country was 
behind them, and their city Corinium, the 
modern Cirencester, at the junction of their 
principal roads, was within easy reach; Aqua 
Solis (Bath) also and Caerleon, and their 
‘* castra exploratoria’”’ on all the points of the 
hills. The great military establishment at 
Glevum (the modern Gloucester) lay in the 
valley below them, on the bank of the mean- 
dering Severn; and far beyond, the country of 
the Silures, the scene of their great campaign, 
stretched out into the wide distance, blending 
the woods and hills of its horizon with the 
mists of the setting sun. 


Here, at Woodchester, a palace was built, 
which probably was an imperial residence. 
Claudius’s seventh legion was for man 
years stationed at Gloucester, and Wood- 
chester afforded precisely the central and 
secure position required for the governor’s 
residence. A fine mosaic, of the date of 
Septimius Severus, was found there, a de- 
tailed description of which, with reference 
made to Lysons’s “ Woodchester,” 1797, 
is given by Mr. Gambier Parry. This is 
followed by descriptions of mosaics at 
Frampton, Harkstow, and Bignor. The 
latter is compared with a famous mosaic 
at Avenches, in Switzerland (the ancient 
Aventicum). Both are somewhat Pom- 
peian in character, and both agree not only 
in “the unique circumstance of each hav- 
ing a bath or cistern in the centre,” but 
“in the evidence of both having been in 
great part taken from the same original 
cartoons.” This appears from the simi- 
larity of the figures, which extends even 
to their faults in drawing and proportion. 
The mosaics at Bignor, about twelve 
miles from Chichester, are probably the 
earliest of any importance in Britain. 
They contain mythological figures and 
groups of gladiators. Those at Harkstow, 
discovered in 1796 near the mouth of the 
Humber, are described as blending mytho- 
logical and Christian subjects — Orpheus 
with his lyre and attendant animals, and 
the symbol of the cross inlaid in red tes- 
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sere ; next to this is a spirited mosaic 
picture of a biga race. 

Only one other Roman mosaic is de- 
scribed, perhaps the most interesting of 
all, that at Frampton near Dorchester. 
“There are pavements of three rooms of 
important size connected by long corri- 
dors with mosaic floors throughout.” The 
description of these is particularly inter- 
esting, as showing howa Roman temple, 
with its mythological and pagan ornament, 
by the addition of the Christian mono- 
gram was adapted to the requirements of 
a British church. 

The second part of this essay treats of 
Christian mosaic. The change from pa- 
gan to Christian art is chiefly in the mo- 
tive. At first the builders and decorators 
of sacred buildings were obliged to em- 
ploy artists who were familiar only with 
pagan subjects. Hence the motives ap- 
pear mixed. This may last for centuries, 
but eventually Christianity developed its 
own schools of art, and these held their 
own. The view taken by Mr. Gambier 
Parry respecting the’ relstion of early 
Christian to classical art corresponds in 
the main to that of Kugler in his “ Hand- 
buch der Kunstgeschichte.” Both seem 
to agree in fixing the close of the first 
period of Christian art about AD. 525. 
Henceforth a different class of art pre- 
vailed at Constantinople and Rome. 
“Christianity was now free, and the mo- 
saics upon the walls and vaults of its 
sacred places were spread as vast pictures 
illustrating the incidents of its history 
and faith.” Among the mosaics of the 
sixth century the author selects, as typical 
of “the poetry of religious intention,” 
“the dignified portraiture of the apse of 
Sta. Pudentiana,” and “the sacred sym- 
bolism in that of SS. Cosmo and Dami- 
an” at Rome. The figure of Christ hold- 
ing a scroll in his left hand was copied 
about three hundred years after (A.D. 820) 
in the church of Sta. Prassede, and twice 
after in the churches of St. Cecilia and 
St. Mark. When the Roman Empire fell, 
art became degraded, a proof of which was 
the repetition of the same design in sev- 
eral churches. And “the edicts of Leo 
the Isaurian in A.D. 726 at Constantinople 
gave such a blow to art as it never recov- 
ered till the revival in the twelfth century.” 
Then took place a migration of Greek 
artists to Rome, where they established 
themselves in a college called Schola Gre- 
ca, “close to a church which received the 
name of Sta. Maria in Cosmedin from the 
beauty of their works init.” In the time 
of Leo III., the friend of Charlemagne, 
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the arts revived, but Roman art died out, 
and Greek artists had all their own way. 

Meanwhile a love of splendor developed 
itself at Constantinople. Great use was 
made of gold to cover backgrounds, and 
gilt glass tessere were used for mosaics. 
A temporary impulse was given to art by 
the conversion of Byzantium into an im- 
perial city, and Constantine by his passion 
for building favored this, especially as all 
the churches built under his directions 
were ornamented with mosaic and mar- 
bles ; but little remains of any mosaics of 
his time, besides those of the Roman 
church of Sta. Costanza and of the Lat- 
eran baptistery. Under Justinian another 
revival took place. The first stone of St. 
Sophia was laid February 23, 531, and it 
was opened in 537 A.D. The central dec- 
oration of the dome was originally “a 
colossal figure of Christ seated in maj- 
esty.” The church of S. Vitale, at Ra- 
venna, was ornamented by mosaicists of 
the same school. The idea of Christ 
judging the world, first represented in 
mosaic on a gold ground at St. Sophia, 
was imitated at Rome in the basilica of 
S. Lorenzo, and in the apse of St. Theo- 
dore; also in the seventh century in the 
lateral apse of Sta. Costanza, and in the 
thirteenth century in the baptistery of S. 
Giovanni at Florence.* Another church 
dating from the time of Justinian, that of 
St. Catharine, near Mount Sinai, is cov- 
ered with contemporary mosaics. Besides 
the figure of Christ, transfigured, with 
Moses and Elias on either side, Moses is 
represented kneeling before the burning 
bush, and in another mosaic holding the 
two tables of the law. Also, within circu- 
lar medallions are the portraits of Justin- 
ian and Theodora, besides many figures 
of apostles. Other instances are given 
from the important cities of Thessalonica, 
Trebizond, and Ravenna. The character- 
istics of these designs are given generally. 
“The artists planned no great pictures, 
nor cared for dramatic action nor historic 
subject, but peopled their vast cupola and 
wall with single figures, each in his own 
individual capacity taking part in some 
great event.” This may be taken as a 
general description of the religious art of 
the period ; and, whether executed in mo- 
saic or in fresco, the works must have 
preserved the same character. 

The main characteristics of the works of 
art at Ravenna are given by Mr. Gambier 


* Some of these mosaics are portrayed in Mr. Sidney 
Colvin’s excellent translation of Professor Woltman’s 
** History of Painting,’ where the whole subject of 


” 
mosaic work is treated with great ability. 
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Parry : “ They surprise us indeed by their 
extent and technical excellence,” but still 
more by “the grandeur of idea which 
prevailed throughout and inspired their 
compositions, the sincerity of their enthu- 
siasm, and an architectonic sense, apply- 
ing ornament and pictorial design with 
complete mastery to the forms and effects 
of architecture.” Instances of these et 
ities are given from the church of S. 
Apollinare Nuovo. The mausoleum of 
Galla Placidia and the orthodox baptistery 
are adorned with mosaics in the same 
symbolic pe one representing our Lord 
as the good shepherd amid a rocky land- 
scape. “The figure is classic in the 
gracefulness of its attitude, and beauti- 
ful also in the harmony of its coloring. 
Indeed, whether in design, color, or ex- 
pression, it is the most impressive repre- 
sentation of this lovely subject in early 
Christian art.” Ravenna did not remain 
long as an asylum for artists. After two 
centuries “a shadow fell on it,” and its 
disregarded mosaics were robbed with the 
sanction of its absent rulers. Charle- 
magne, having a strong desire to introduce 
among his subjects a love of art, built a 
palace and cathedral at Aix-la-Chapelle 
(Aachen), and applied to Pope Adrian I. 
for artists capable of ornamenting the 
cathedral at Aix with mosaics. Ravenna, 
at that time subject to the papal see, was 
used as a quarry. With the written au- 
thority of the pope, “the tessere were 
stripped from the walls, and the marbles 
from the pavements, and the cathedral at 
Aix was clothed with their stolen glories ” 
(A.D. 796-804). Thus church decoration 
was introduced into northern Germany. 
The art of mosaic was employed by the 
caliphs to decorate their mosques, as 
Caliph Walid stipulated for a contribution 
of mosaic tessere for his mosque at Da- 
mascus, and two hundred years later a 
present of glass tessere was made to 
Caliph Abderrahbman to adorn the mosque 
at Cordova. The art was kept up in the 
retreat of monasteries, especially among 
the shrines of Mount Athos. About the 
year 1000 A.D. “the first dawn of reviving 
art in Europe appeared at the court of 
the successors of Charlemagne at Aix.” 
Among the places where the revival of 
art made progress were Hildesheim, where 
Bishop Bernward is said to have worked 
with his own hands at mosaics ; and Monte 
Cassino, in Italy, where a school of Greek 





artists was established. “For three cen- 
|turies no mosaic had been executed at 
'Rome ; but now the age was startled by 
| its sudden appearance on the walls of one 
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that was then, and still is, among the 
grandest of its churches, Sta. Maria in 
Trastevere ” (A.D. 1130-43). The mosaics 
in St. Mark’s, at Venice, are valuable and 
interesting as pictures of historical sub- 
jects. One represents the consecration 
of St. Mark’s in 1085, the other the dis- 
covery of the bones of the evangelist, 
described by F. Corner and quoted by 
Mr. Ruskin.* “ The pictures are valuable 
also as illustrating the costume and man- 
ners of the day, and the character of the 
marble and gold mosaic of the architec- 
ture.” “The art thus revived soon broke 
out into a chorus of fine works from east 
to west.” Details of this are given in the 
essay with dates and names —especial 
mention being made of the basilica of 
Monreale, the cathedral of Torcello, and 
that of Murano, with which two the read- 
ers of “Stones of Venice” are already 
familiar. In the north-west of Europe a 
spirit of iconoclasm broke out in the mid- 
dle of the twelfth century, “excited by 
the spiritual enthusiasm of St. Bernard of 
Clairvault,’”’ to “ whose denunciations ... 
the loss of many precious works is to be 
traced.” 

The large pavements of mosaic char- 
acter in the early Middle Ages, north of 
the Alps, according to Mr. Gambier Parry, 
resemble what is called Florentine mosaic 
rather than the true mosaic formed of 
small tessere. He gives an instance from 
the old buildings of St. Ethelreda’s con- 
vent at Ely, dating from the fourteenth 
century. “Among the favorite subjects 
of designs for pavements were the laby- 
rinth, the zodiac, and the calendar, the 
last being treated with a ring of circles 
filled with emblematical figures of the 
months engaged upon their seasonable 
labors.” Instances are given of the va- 
rious ways in which this design is carried 
out on “the old Roman floors of Bignor in 
England, and at Caerleon in Wales, and 
the medizval pavement inlaid in black 
and white under the western tower of Ely 
Cathedral.” 

The moral of these labyrinths, when not 
enforced-by verses of the “ Miserere,” was 
“to represent the difficult ways of life, 
before arriving at celestial rest.” 

The twelfth century saw the develop- 
ment of the art of mosaic upon walls and 
vaulting, principally by artists from Siena 
and Florence, of whom the Greek Apollo- 
nius and the Italian Cimabue and Mino 
da Turrita, Duccio and Tafi, Gaddi and 
Giotto, are most conspicuous. By them 


* Stones of Venice, vol. ii., p. 60. 
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both modes of composition, the symbolic and 
the dramatic, were revived together. The 
symbolism which had characterized the mosa- 
ics of Ravenna was now consummated at 
Rome over the altars of San Clemente and 
the apsidal recesses of the Lateran and Santa 
Maria Maggiore, affording examples of a re- 
viving art that for magnificence of effect and 
expressive grandeur, under the obligations of 
architectural constraint, have not been sur- 
passed. 


Here follows a full description of the 
ornamentation of the apse of San Cle- 
mente, and of that of the Lateran. Mr. 
Gambier Parry, whilst awarding high 
praise to these compositions, finds fault 
very justly with an artistic error — that of 
representing dignity by size. “The sup- 
plementary effect of coloring by mosaics 
on the exteriors of important buildings 
was finely exhibited on the fagade of the 
cathedral at Orvieto, and on that of Siena, 
in the latter part of the fifteenth century.” 
The fagade of St. Peter’s at Rome was 
adorned in this manner, a famous design 
called the Navicella of Giotto represent- 
ing St. Peter walking onthe waves. After 
the twelfth century there was little work 
in mosaic north of the Alps. * The archi- 
tects and artists spent all their enthusiasm 
and their means in developing the new 
idea of pointed architecture.” South of 
the Alps mosaic was still cultivated, in 
spite of the increased attention given to 
wall-painting in tempera and fresco; and 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the 
names of many men of eminence are asso- 
ciated with it, such as Lippi, Baldovinetti, 
Ghirlandajo, Botticelli. Their work, when 
original, was most refined, but deficient, 
says Mr. Gambier Parry, in the architec- 
tural sense that gave the older mosaics 
their great character in monumental art. 
Baldovinetti was the most earnest to 
maintain the honor of the art, and Peselli, 
also a Florentine, ornamented with mo- 
saic, in 1416, Orcagna’s shrine in the 
church of Or San Michele. Henceforth, 
the centre of activity in the art was at St. 
Mark’s at Venice, and the author refers 
to the works of Michele Giamboni in 1430, 
in the chapel of the Mascoli. ‘ But by 
the middle of the following century that 
phase of monumental art was over, and 
mosaicists copied the designs of the great 
painters — Titian, Tintoret, and Porde- 
none — without any regard to the require- 
ments of architecture or to the congruity 
of style and effect.” In closing our re- 
marks on this interesting chapter, we 
cannot too strongly express our admiration 
of the amount of the knowledge displayed 
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in it, and of the firm grasp of artistic prin- 
ciples which pervades it. Mr. Gambier 
Parry has not only written a very instruc- 
tive essay, but he has held up as the 
standard of judgment, from which no art- 
ist or art critic should deviate, the archi- 
tectoni: ideal. 

The seventh essay is on glass-painting, 
ancient and medieval. This is no less 
instructive than the essay on mcsaic; but 
it is not quite up to the mark of English 
composition, as it contains some passages 
of which the meaning is not clear, and 
the grammar is defective. It contains at 
the outset a statement concerning the use 
of glass inthe time of Pliny. He appears 
to have been familiar with its use in deco- 
ration, but not with its employment in 
windows to let in the light. Perhaps he 
would have understood what we confess 
our inability to realize—‘“the employ- 
ment of opaque enamel to define ornamen- 
tal design upon the colors of glass used 
transparently.” If this means inserting 
cameos in opaque color upon transparent 
glass — as in the Portland vase, mentioned 
afterwards —— we can only regret that it 
was not more clearly expressed. Objec- 
tion also may be taken to the interpretation 
of Suetonius’s expression in describing 
Horace’s bedroom, sfeculato cubiculo. No 
one can say in this case that glass was 
used. Sfecuda, or mirrors, were usually 
of polished metal. The quotation from 
that gossip-monger, Suetonius, does not 
help us to forma clearer notion of the use 
of glass in the time of Augustus, nor does 
it increase our respect for Horace, if what 
his biographer wrote was true. 

“The method of painting with glass 
fused into and upon glass was an art of 
great antiquity,” as Mr. Gambier Parry 
shows by reference to a relic of Egyptian 
art, B.C 1600, and to a vessel found among 
the ruins of Nimroud, date B.c. 722. 

“ Fusing vitreous enamels on blocks of 
cement or terra cotta and on tiles ” is an- 
other ancient mode of painting. Instances 
are given from Nineveh and Khorsabad, 
with references to the works of Botta, Lay- 
ard, and Place. In Egypt and Pheenicia 
the imitation of gems reached a high state 
of perfection. Imitative obsidian was 
made at Rome, and “ murrhine,” said to 
have been originally made at Thebes, and 
highly valued at Rome. It was also made 
at Alexandria, according to Pliny. It was 
the most costly of all glass, excepting pure 
rock crystal, and produced “a rich effect 
of wavy streaks of indigo, purple, green, 
and white.” Mr, Gambier Parry mentions 


some of the most effective pictorial de-idied in t1oz2r. 
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signs in glass — the cameo reliefs of the 
Portland and Aldjo vases, and the small 
blue amphora at Naples. At Athens 
cameo gems were worn at the best period 
of classic art; and at Rome, under the 
emperors, “the use of glass for colored 
ornament became universal, and walls, 
ceilings, and friezes were inlaid with 
painted panels of it.” Examples of these 
are given, showing that colored glass was 
much in use among the nations of antiq- 
uity; but we are called upon to notice 
“that there is neither relic nor record of 
actual glass-painting depending on trans- 
lucency for its effect.” How translucent 
glass-painting originated is a matter of 
uncertainty. As to the date, we know 
nothing before the tenth or eleventh cen- 
tury. 

Winckelmann’s idea is a very possible one, 
that the mosaics in glass, tesserz, and sectile 
marble marquetry, of walls and floors, sug- 
gested similar designs in windows. Even in 
the eleventh century the employment of glass 
in windows was not by any means universal, 
if we may judge by the employment of trans- 
parent alabaster in the windows of the south 
aisle of the cathedral of Torcello, and at San 
Miniato at Florence, at a time when glass 
was practically common and glass mosaic uni- 
versal. 


An interesting account is given of the 
method of ornamenting windows in Ma- 
homedan buildings in the East. And a 
quotation from Leo’s history of the con- 
vent of Monte Cassino shows that the 
Oriental method of ornamenting windows 
was employed in western Europe between 
the years 1050 and 1071, artists being ob- 
tained from Constantinople. Limoges, in 
France, “an ancient city of Roman foun- 
dation,” was famous for its manufacturers 
of glass, artificers having been sent to 
France from Constantinople as early as 
A.D. 687, and in the latter part of the 
twelfth century the glass-painting of 
Limoges was famous; “but long before 
that date both the arts of enamelling and 
glass-painting had been successfully es- 
tablished in Lorraine and the Rhenish 
provinces of Germany.” The records of 
the Abbey of St Benignus at Dijon de- 
scribe “the figure of St. Panchasia, as 
painted in a glass window of the church, 
which was rebuilt there A.D. 1001.” 

Towards the end of the tenth century 
Bernwald, Bishop of Hildesheim, exer- 
cised great influence in promoting the 
cultivation of the arts,and established a 
school with many native pupils, under the 
Byzantine artists then living there. He 
Cologne became also a 
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centre for the cultivation of fine arts, and 
enamelling was practised there and at 
Verdun. “Glass-painting was an art 
nearly allied to enamelling from the simi- 
larity of the materials and apparatus ; and 
it is to that part of Germany, Lorraine, 
Alsace, and neighboring Rhine provinces 
that we may look .. . for the earliest de- 
velopment of that form of it which was 
developed in the Middle Ages.” “At 
Neuviller, on the lower Rhine, is a relic 
of perhaps the oldest existing painted 
window,” which is described as being “ of 
extreme Byzantine style.” At the Bene- 
dictine hep of Tegernsee, in Bavaria, 
glass-works were established A.D. 1003, in 
memory of Theophania, a Greek princess, 
married to Otho II. As time went on, 
the art of glass-painting was extended 
from Germany to France and England. 
The abbot Suger, A.D. 1147, sent for art- 
ists in enamel to decorate the cathedral of 
St. Denis, near Paris. Artificial gems 
seem to have been employed, rubies and 
sapphires being imitated. But the splen- 
dor of the abbey brought upon the abbot 
the wrath of St. Bernard, abbot of Clair- 
vaux, who attacked his brother, like a 
John Knox of the twelfth century. In 
spite of this, the strict rule of the Cister- 
cians against the use of colored glass for 
church windows was relaxed ; and the fig- 
ure of St. Bernard was painted on panels 
representing the chief incidents of his 
life. Mr. Gambier Parry, commenting on 
the change, says: “ The experience of life 
and human infirmity appears to have 
taught them, as it has taught others, that 
fine art, inspired by sacred motive, is most 
useful, not only to teach the ignorant, but 
to fill the void of vacant minds.” 

The early windows were marked by 
simplicity in design and brilliancy of color. 
In the thirteenth century an improvement 
in design took place; the architect appar- 
ently supplying the figures, if we may 
judge from “ the works of Wilars de Hone- 
cort, who has left among his drawings 
scores of studies of figures, draperies, 
and proportion.” In those days there 
was less subdivision of the arts than is 
the case now, and so 


the glass-painter often embraced in his work 
the whole art of his profession, from the first 
preparation of the glass to the painting of the 
finished window; as in the case of the Alsa- 
tian glass-painter, Jean de Kirkheim, who 
executed great works in Strasburg Cathedral 
(about A.D. 1340), where he is described as 
Vitreator, factor vitrorum, glasseator, Pictor. 


In ee much destruction of works of 
art and of records took place. Occasion- 
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ally, however, they were ingeniously pre- 
served; as, for instance, the records of 
Newstead Abbey, “ which lay for centuries 
unsuspected in the brass ball of its lectern, 
now standing in the choir of Southwell 
Minster.” Much of the glass was foreign, 
as, ¢.g., the windows for Rivaulx Abbey, 
which were sent from France int14o. In 
1303 we come upon the name of an En- 
glish glass-painter, which is preserved in 
the history of Exeter Cathedral, where for 
one hundred and forty feet of painted 
glass, and other such work, “ Walter the 
Glazier” was paid various sums. A few 
years after “ Walter of Exeter,” the name 
of “ Robert of York is preserved, as hav- 
ing been paid in 1338 at the rate of twelve- 
pence per foot for his painted glass.” He 
painted the great west window of York 
Cathedral. Another name occurs in the 
records of Exeter Cathedral, that of Rob- 
ert —_ (A.D. 1391). Men of his craft 
were held in high estimation in former 
times, being relieved from imposts under 
the emperors Constantine, Theodosius, 
and Valentinian; and “at Venice, the 
master glaziers of Murano were honored 
by high social privileges, admitting them 
to intermarriage with the Venetian nobil- 
ity, and to the rank of nobles, with their 
titles inscribed in the 4470 d@’ oro.” 

The destruction of painted glass was in 
no country greater than in Italy, where 
this branch of art was little appreciated. 
Indeed, with walls adorned with mosaics 
and frescoes, there is more need of pure 
sunlight than variously colored light shin- 
ing through glass windows. There was a 
school of art in Florence, at the convent 
outside the Porta a Pinti, where monks 
established themselves in 1383, and where, 
until the siege in 1529, when it was en- 
tirely ruined, they employed themselves 
in the practice of various arts, and pre- 
eminently in glass-painting. “ Their prior 
prepared with his own hands the ultrama- 
rine for Pietro Perugino for the frescoes 
which he painted on the walls of the con- 
vent; and for Michel Angelo, upon his 
undertaking the frescoes on the vaulting 
of the Sistine Chapel in the Vatican.” Be- 
fore the end of the fourteenth century this 
art had attained to eminence in northern 
and central Italy, but it rarely penetrated 
the south. Instances are given of glass- 
painters of Siena and Pisa, among whom 
two, “about the year 1460, filled with 
their painted glass the arcade on the two 
sides of the Campo Santo, for the pres- 
ervation of the frescoes there from the 
action of sea-breezes— B. da Scarperia 
and Leonardo, a Florentine.” In the fif- 
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teenth century a young German artist, 
son of a merchant at Ulm, visited Rome 
in 1432, and being seized with a strong 
religious longing, “he entered the order 
of the Frati Predicatori of the convent of 
S. Domenico at Bologna, and there he 
spent a devoted life, succeeding, as, his 
biographer says, some other saintly men 
have done, in making the pursuit of art a 
means toward the perfection of religious 
life.” The best known of his works are 
“the great windows in the church of S. 
Petronio, executed with assistance of his 
pupils, Frati Ambrogino and Anastasio, 
in his adopted city Bologna,” where he 
was known by the name of Fra Beato Gia- 
como d’ Ulma. “A very different man 
was the Frenchman from Verdun, whose 
story has been told by Vasari under the 
name of Gulielmo di Marsilla.” Hecame 
to Italy, to assist a friend and fellow- 
countryman, named Claude, in decorating 
the Vatican for Pope Julius II. with 
painted glass, after designs by Raphael. 
He entered the Dominican order to es- 
cape from the secular courts of ag to 
which he had become amenable; but as 
soon as he felt assured of his safety, he 
threw up his conventual obligations and 
went to Rome, where he attained to the 
highest reputation as a glass-painter. It 
is much to be regretted that the glass 
windows in the Vatican were destroyed 
at the siege of Rome in 1527 by the Con- 
stable de Bourbon. Mr. Gambier Parry 
traces the progress of the art both north 
and south of the Alps — 


the character of the advance from the thir- 
teenth to the fourteenth century having been 
from exclusive conventionalism to Nature, 
from the fourteenth to the fifteenth that of im- 
provement in the higher qualities of design, 
and in the following century by the introduction 
of the use of colored glass enamels, affording 
to the glass-painter as varied a palette as the 
painter in oil. 


This system was adopted by Gulielmo so 
completely that Vasari says of his works 
at Cortona and Arezzo that “one would 
say that they were composed of living 
figures, and not of colored and transparent 
glass, but in truth marvellous pictures.” 
In spite of this success, Gulielmo aban- 
doned glass-painting and took to fresco, 
probably anticipating the destruction of 
works in so perishable a material as glass. 

The art owed much of its success in 
Italy to northern influence. The best 
materials were imported; for, as Vasari 
says, the best glass came from Germany, 
France, and England, and the best sma/ti 
—i.¢., colored enamels — were German, 
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and with few exceptions the best glass- 
painters were foreign, or the Italian pupils 
of foreign masters. 

Spain also availed itseif of the genius 
of the north. Toledo was famous for its 
painted glass as early as the thirteenth 
century, and from the records there ap- 
pears to have been a continual succession 
of native and Flemish glass-painters from 
the beginning of the fifteenth to that of 
the eighteenth century. Specimens of the 
art in France, Germany, Holland, and 
Belgium Mr. Gambier Parry passes over 
as too numerous to be recorded, and in 
the case of France “too well known to 
need further reference.” The causes of 
decline are traced in these countries to the 
abandonment of the brilliant old-fashioned 
colors, and to the use of white glass to be 
painted upon with “enamels, as in oil or 
water-color.” Other technicalities were 
intrcduced from the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, “till glass-painting 
changed its function, and produced cabi- 
net pictures, landscape transparencies, 
miniatures and copies of the works of the 
great masters in oil and fresco, as when 
Bernard Palissy ... painted on glass 
copies of Raphael’s history of Cupid and 
Psyche for the family of Montmorency at 
Ecouen.” 

In the Netherlands a school of glass- 
painting adopted the supposed improve- 
ments of the sixteenth century, “ the great- 
est works thus executed being those in 
the cathedral of St. Gudule at Brussels, 
by Jan Haek and Bernard von Orley,” 
which were more artistic, but less brilliant 
in color, than earlier windows. 

In Germany Albert Diirer is described 
as “the founder of an improved school of 
more correct perspective and architecture, 
and for sacred subjects, particularly for 
painted glass;” and we know that glass- 
painters were among his intimate friends. 
Whether any glass-paintings by him still 
exist is uncertain; if any, those in the 
cathedral at Cologne, on the north side of 
the nave, have the best claim. ‘“ The in- 
fluence of his school is noticeable far and 
wide. Not only his genius can be plainly 
traced, but that of the Van Eycks and 
Hemling left their impress on the glass- 
painting of the age. It is difficult to sup- 
pose that the decay of the art can be in 
any way attributable to them. But Adrian 
de Vriee and the brothers Crabeth at 
Gouda despised the conventionalities of 

lass-painting, and contributed by their 

reedom of treatment to its downfall. 

One main cause of the decay of glass- 
painting is the destructibility of windows. 
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They are liable to be broken by any acci- 
dent, and cannot, as a rule, be repaired. 
Mr. Gambier Parry shows the great loss 
not only to art, but also to historic knowl- 
edge, thereby sustained. He also: points 
out the architectural objection to large 
windows. 


The windows of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries increased in height and 
breadth; and in the fourteenth and fifteenth, 
so universally did this fashion prevail, that the 
constructive principles of buildings were af- 
fected by it, and all the weight of the groined 
roof and the arcades within, and of the spires 
and towers without, was left to rest on slender 
piers and flying buttresses, which alone re- 
mained for their support, the solid walls hav- 
ing given place to sheets of pictured glass. 


“ The earliest form of this development 
was in the great wheel windows,... 
among the earliest of which was the circu- 
lar window of the north transept of Lin- 
coln Cathedral,” date about 1200. Gothic 
architects adopted this form of window, 
which was probably “ the origin of the de- 
velopment of ordinary window-heads to 
the entire space under the groining.” In- 
stances of this are given from the Ste. 
Chapelle at Paris, completed 1248, most 
of the windows of which contain the 
original glass, and from the east window 
of Gloucester Cathedral, “‘ where the walls 
of the most eastern bay are sloped out- 
wards to obtain an extra space for the 
mouldings of the window-frame, and thus 
to secure the entire width of the choir for 
the glass. This great window still retains 
its original glass, dating from about 1370 
A.D. 

Mr. Gambier Parry proceeds to show, 
with great force, how greater pictorial 
freedom and naturalism became the ruin 
of the art of glass-painting : — 


It happily took centuries before that degra- 
dation brought it to its close. It had been by 
that thoroughly architectonic sense which pre- 
vailed in its earlier phases, and till the closing 
years of the fifteenth century, that this noble 
art, with all the dignified reserve of self- 
respect, had held its right place among its 
compeers; but as time advanced it happened 
with it, as with other things, that the idea of 
development became confounded with that of 
progress, and a system was introduced which 
delighted the unthinking popular sense with 
much that was admirable in the strictest sense 
of art, and glorious in effect, but with it also 
a loss of principle and a flattery of ambition 
that brought it to a lingering but certain fall. 


This is followed by the assertion of the 
sound principle that every art should rec- 
ognize its own limits. Architecture has 
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its laws, so has picture-painting. How 
can glass-painting claim to be free from 
laws which bind all other branches of art? 
As a matter of fact, glass-painters erred 
by aiming at effects beyond their art, by 
disregarding the bounds of space, by at- 
tempting pictorial effects of atmosphere, 
and by excessive finish. “ A perfect work 
of art must be thought out in its own lan- 
guage.” 

Those who have not painted on glass or 
canvas themselves, and have not thought 
out the different conditions of the differ- 
ent branches of art, will nevertheless do 
well to recognize the truth of the state- 
ment “that glass-painting is a special art, 
with its own laws, its own powers, its own 
limits ; that it is light that has to be dealt 
with, not shadow; translucent glass, not 
solid canvas; open air, not a picture- 
frame.” 

Mr. Gambier Parry says: “ The history 
of this art in England has as yet been but 
imperfectly written.” His readers will, 
we think, acknowledge that he has himself 
made a very valuable contribution towards 
such a history in laying down the true 
principles of the art, upon which, as upon 
a solid foundation, a superstructure might 
be raised by some one who had the lei- 
sure and inclination to “sketch the ins 
and outs of artistic life in England in the 
Middle Ages, its styles and schools, its 
connection with foreign countries, its pa- 
tronage, its roving confraternities, and so 
forth.” 

The eighth essay, on the adornment of 
sacred buildings, Part I., begins with an 
eloquent, but not very clearly expressed, 
attempt to account for the “deep sadness 
that pervaded all pagan religions.” Na- 
tional religion, in the opinion of Mr. 
Gambier Parry, requires, more than indi- 
vidual religion, the aid of externals, and 
has always called for the best that the 
nation can give to lend dignity to public 
worship. If this be the case, it follows 
that the responsibility of the artist is 
great, as his work is intended not only for 
the present, but for future generations. 
The purpose of the adornment of sacred 
buildings is stated. Itis the “ expression 
of the universal religious sense of man- 
kind.” Human infirmity sought aids to 
faith by representing objects “in which 
both memory and hope were centred.” 
Association hallowed the sacred shrines, 
and brought together the souls of the liv- 
ing worshippers and of those who had 
gone before. Mr. Gambier Parry asks, 
“Who would offend their household 
gods?” His attempt to make this clear 
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leaves the reader in darkness. One thing 
he points out clearly, that in ancient my- 
thology there was no object of love and 
devotion. All there was, the reality of 
the unseen, was grasped by a few minds, 
and genius expressed it in language and 
art. He goes on to show how the early 
Christians shrank from pagan art, and 
what they strove to keep before their 
minds; how the earliest lessons of their 
faith had been conveyed ; and how accord- 
ingly they were disposed to receive spirit- 
ual instruction in the forms of allegory, 
type, and symbol. In the second century 
art was feeble. The symbols usually em- 
ployed were “the vine, the lamb, the 
crown, the phoenix, and the peacock,” and 
“the fish and the cross still more inti- 
mately told the story of their creed.” A 
desire to restore a sense of the proximity 
of the great drama of their redemption led 
Christians to adopt “some consecutive 
composition,” one of the earliest of which 
was the figure of the Good Shepherd. 
“He is represented in many ways, some- 
times in the attitude of walking, with a 
lamb across his shoulders; sometimes in 
repose, standing with his sheep about 
him, some feeding, some gazing up at him, 
or listening to his voice.” 

We cannot rightly estimate the value of 
early Christian works of art unless we 
take into account the difficulties under 
which the artists labored. Moreover, it 
must be remembered that pictorial art in 
classic times was more sculpturesque and 
conventional than it afterwards became, 
especially in regard of landscape, and this 
simplicity and conventionality are repro- 
duced in early Christian art: — 


We often find both single and grouped fig- 
ures left with only plain monotone _back- 
| Smagee and this even where natural objects 
orm part of the illustration. . . . The love 
and labor of the artist were thrown into the 
expression of his figures, and all else was 
omitted but a few conventional or emblemati- 
cal accessories to explain his subject and to 
enhance its dramatic interest. 


After this general description of the char- 
acter of early Christian art, illustrated by 
reference to well-known symbols, Mr. 
Gambier Parry adds the following sum- 
mary : — 


On these good and simple artistic principles 
all the painting of the early Christians is 
based. And although the style of art was 
entirely changed in after times, those prin- 
ciples remained inviolate until the science of 
perspective and the new passion for realistic 
landscape painting at the close of the four- 
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teenth century opened a new era in the theory 
and practice of fine art. 


He accounts for the reserve which is ob- 
servable in the works of early Christian 
artists, first by reverence, and secondly by 
the savagery of the times, which made 
them shrink from the direct outward ex- 
pression of their faith, The main subject 
of Christian adoration being the person of 
Christ, the representation of his person in 
sacred buildings would naturally be de- 
manded of Christian artists. But there 
was this difficulty— that there was no 
authentic contemporary portrait of Christ, 
from which in after ages copies might 
be taken and faithful likenesses handed 
down. Mr. Gambier Parry suggests that 
“the mind of early Christendom had been 
so entirely concentrated on the character 
and gospel of Christ that all material 
sense or memory of him had been over- 
whelmed in the halo of his divinity.” 

Though St. Augustine’s assertion that 
no portrait of him in his maturer years 
existed may be true, yet it appears that 
“through phases of art which the events 
of centuries had modified, and the varying 
tones of religious sentiment had changed, 
the same ideal can be traced throughout.” 

A really eloquent passage follows, show- 
ing how different nations and succeeding 
ages have changed the aspect of “the di- 
vine head of which Origen said that it had 
no certain aspect.” 


They began by the attempt to glorify it ac- 
cording to classic models; in the troubles of 
a subsequent age they cast their own gloom 
over it, and in the days of ascetic discipline 
they marred it with the lines of agony and 
grief; but by none has that noble, loving face 
been more degraded than by the degenerate 
schools of more modern times, which, taking 
refuge in the meekness and gentleness of 
Christ to screen the feebleness of their own 
conceptions, ignoring the grander elements of 
His character, His splendid independence, 
His boldness in denunciation, and, when 
needed, His ruthless severity, they picture 
Him a mere creature of weak sentimentality, 
effeminate, inane. 


“The portrait in St. Peter’s at Rome, 
described as that given by our Lord to St. 
Veronica, is without doubt of great an- 
tiquity.” The name “ Veronica” has been 
accepted as the popular name for the like- 
ness itself — vera-icon (true likeness) ; but 
of its authenticity there is no evidence 
worth mention. Nor is there any more 
authority for the portrait of our Lord said 
to have been painted by St. Luke, and 
“even mentioned with respect by such an 
one as Thomas Aquinas (A. D. 1274).” 
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Reverence withheld the hands of the 
early Christians from the representation 
of our Lord’s death, and till the sixth cen- 
tury “no hand had dared to portray a 
subject surrounded with such awful mys- 
tery as the self-sacrifice of Christ — an 
event so stupendous as the crucifixion of 
the Son of God.” “The symbols of the 
lamb, the cross, the altar, and the book 
as ‘the Word of God’ were employed and 
approved.” Illustrations of this are given, 
chiefly drawn from churches in Italy : — 


For above one thousand years, among the 
numberless subjects which have covered the 
walls of sacred places, the bare cross was still 
prominent. In the sacred solitudes of the 
Catacombs the crucified figure was not seen 
till for seven hundred years the cross alone 
had sufficed to fill the minds of Christian wor- 
shippers. 

The unoccupied cross expressed the idea of 
Christendom as the symbol of victory. Its 
form was drawn upon the ground as the pian 
on which Constantine’s great basilicas were 
built, the Church of the Holy Apostles at 
Constantinople, and of St. Peter’s within and 
St. Paul’s without the walls of Rome. 


The same subject is illustrated in great 
variety of detail. Both to painting and 
sculpture the same remark applies — that 
the crucified figure of Jesus is, down to 
the close of the tenth century, the one sub- 
ject omitted. How reverence withheld 
Christians from the realistic exhibition of 
our Lord’s death, and how artists em- 
ployed various symbols to signify his 
crucifixion, forms a large and instructive 
portion of this very interesting essay. 

Mr. Gambier Parry gives instances of 
the treatment of the subject of the cruci- 
fixion in early English art. 

A gravestone belonging to the Saxon 
period * was discovered at Wirkworth, or 
Wirksworth Church, in Derbyshire, ir 
1820, of which the side that had been re- 
versed was found covered with elaborate 
sculpture, though of the rudest kind. A 
detailed account, in which special atten- 
tion is drawn to the figure of a dead lamb 
“with his head drooped and his legs 
crumpled together,” is followed by the re- 
mark, having reference to some previous 
observations: “ Thus the poorest art often 
contains the deepest poetry, and is often 
more effective from its pure and simple 
suggestiveness, incapable of realism.” 

In the year 692 the Greek Council at 
Constantinople gave effect to the wishes 


_* In Dr. Westcott’s admirable essay on the “ Rela- 
tion of Christianity to Art,’’ in his edition of St. John’s 
Epistles, second edition, 1886, special mention is made 
of this slab, p. 360. 
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of those worshippers who were wearied 
of symbolic representation, by ordering 
that, in place of the received symbols, the 
figure of Christ should be represented. 
Mr. Gambier Parry supplies a reason for 
this, which goes deeper than the craving 
of the human heart to see portrayed ob- 
jects of worship. 


Realism is the absolute opposite to that 
mysticism in which disordered imagination 
loses its way into the regions of idolatry... . 
A vaguer art, symbolic and ideal, whether 
simply so or made so by consummate artifice, 
touches another chord in human nature, sets 
the heart free, and opens wide the springs of 
association—an art apparently unconscious 
of itself, that all generations have loved for 
its pure and fresh suggestiveness, an art that 
had no power to satisfy, but set the mind pon- 
dering far off in time and place, on the reali- 
ties of the past and of the future, where the 
affections might rest or the imagination wan- 
der free. 


The progress towards the more grave 
reality of Christ’s figure was slow but 
sure. “ Still reverence stayed the artist’s 
hand.” And so the figure was fully draped. 
The exception of a rude caricature in the 
palace of the Caesars at Rome is easily 
accounted for by the fact that “ the scene 
of a crucifixion was common at Rome at 
that time, and furnished the caricaturist 
with all he needed to throw scorn on those 
who were Christians of Czsar’s house- 
hold.” 

Among the earliest representations of 
the crucifixion with which Mr. Gambier 
Parry is acquainted is one of the date 586. 
“It is on the first page of a manuscript of 
the Gospels in the Laurentian Library at 
Florence. Here the figure of Christ is 
entirely draped, hanging upon a cross 
somewhat higher than those on each side, 
where hang the two thieves.” The next 
in date is A.D. 642, among the treasures 
of the cathedral at Monza, where is a 
small cross, sent by Gregory the Great to 
the queen Theodolinda on the birth of 
her son Adulowald. “The figure of Christ 
is here designed as standing ona supfe- 
daneum, and nailed to an inlaid piece of 
the true cross, his body being draped 
from the neck to the feet, the arms and 
feet being left bare.” ‘These are both 
Greek. 

Reverence was shown in the famous 
crucifix at Lucca by the figure of “ Christ 
as the Lord of Life, standing before the 
cross crowned.” The date of this is prob- 
ably not later than the sixth century. It 
was brought to Lucca in A.D. 782. A 
similar instance is found in painting ina 
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manuscript of the Gospels belonging to 
the nunnery of Niedermiinster, at Regens- 


burg, which represents Christ standing’ 


draped, before the cross, with a nimbus. 
The date of this is early in the eleventh 
century. 

An early painting of the crucifixion, on 
a wall in the cathedral of Narbonne, is 
mentioned by St. Gregory of Tours, about 
A.D. 600. In this the body of the Saviour 
was nude, which so distressed the bishop 
that he ordered a curtain to be hung be- 
fore it. On the other hand, a wall painting 
in the Julian catacomb at Rome repre- 
sented the Saviour clothed from the neck 
to the feet in a long white robe, standing 
before the cross on a suppedaneum. 

The general conclusion drawn from 
these instances is that, with very few ex- 
ceptions, down to A.D. 1000 the figure of 
Christ was represented alive, and that 
types of suffering and death date from the 
eleventh century. In that age the ideal 
of suffering had mastered the idea of art. 
Henceforth for a season Christ is no 
longer exhibited as the spotless Lamb, or 
as the Lord of Life, but as suffering and 
dead. 

By gradual stages the artists who treated 
this subject advanced from “ dignified rev- 
erence”’ to a morbid attempt to represent 
the load of suffering which the Saviour 
bore for man’s redemption : — 


Whether from the roughness of the times 
or the false ideal of terror as the only element 
of power to affect the rudeness of the public 
mind, the true idea of the crucifixion was 
missed or ignored. A finer sense could alone 
conceive and portray the beauty of self-devo- 
tion, in a sacrifice self-imposed, a death ac- 
cepted as the only mode of sacrifice, irrespec- 
tive of its terror or its pain. 


The young Giotto brought a healthier 
feeling to bear on art when he painted the 
subject of the crucifixion on the sacred 
walls of Assisi. Though his art was still 
imperfect, he brought the spirit of life and 
freedom into southern Europe. Two pic- 
tures are selected by Mr. Gambier Parry 
as showing the influence of Giotto on two 
men of different natures and times, Beato 
da Fiesole and Tintoretto. The devo- 
tional character of the one and the dra- 
matic character of the other are well 
described. Nicholas of Pisa represented 
on a panel, in the thirteenth century, the 
figure of the Crucified in a calm and dig- 
nified attitude without sign of pain. Asa 
fine example of concentration of interest 
in a single figure, the crucifixion by Guido 
at Modena is mentioned; and, lastly, a 
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drawing of Michel Angelo, now in the 
British Museum, is referred to as being 
“ evidently a design for a great altar-piece 
in basso-relievo.” The figure of our Lord 
in this drawing is beautiful; “stretched 
with its arms raised upward ona Y-shaped 
cross, painless, motionless, exquisitely pa- 
tient.” “It is the picture of a tragedy 
indeed, for what else could it be? but 
composed with such reverence, and ex- 
pressed with such intensity of mingled 
tenderness and power, as to engage the 
deepest sympathy, and arouse ideas that 
will not be forgotten.” Thus in all stages 
of art, from the rude workmen of the slab 
at Wirkworth to the design of Michel 
Angelo, the same principle may be traced 
—that beyond and above all power of 
realistic expression is the idea of rever- 
ence, aiming especially at expressing the 
central thought of the artist. It is in this 
sense that we can heartily echo the words 
with which Mr. Gambier Parry concludes 
this part of the eighth essay : — 


Sacred imagery is precious to those who 
can respond to it; an aid to the weak, a de- 
light to the strong, a store unfailing for art to 
use, to adorn not walls alone but minds, with 
thought of what is highest, noblest, loveliest, 
that the blessed God has spread along the 
path of life, to lead them upward to Himself. 


The second part of this essay deals with 
emblematic figures, style, and motive. 
The author says, especially with regard to 
architecture, that the true motive of relig- 
ious art is “Sursum corda.” As art 
became exclusively realistic, it lost its 
spiritual influence, till at last it became 
absolutely vulgar, as may be seen in some 
of the monuments in our metropolitan 
churches. It was otherwise in paganism, 
so long as the spirit of poetry prevailed, 
and in early Christianity, which suggested 
by such symbols as the palm, the dove 
with the olive branch, etc., spiritual real- 
ities. 

The emblematic figure which was rep- 
resented longest in Christian art was the 
Church — Ecclesia, under the figure of an 
Orantein the catacombs. The same figure 
represented a female martyr, or a saint, 
afterwards the Virgin Mary. Sometimes 
the Christian Church is contrasted with 
the Jewish Church —the one as the ac- 
cepted bride of Christ, the other as the 
faithless bride. References illustrative 
of this are given to the churches of Char- 
tres, Mans, Bruges, and St. Denis. Sore- 
times, as in the sacramentary of Metz, now 
in the National Library at Paris, “the 
Church is represented starding close to 
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the cross, and reaching up with her chalice 
to receive the blood from Christ’s wounded 
side, while the Virgin and St. John stand 
at a distance to the right and left.” 

The refinement of taste and labor be- 
stowed upon such works as these shows, 
as the author says, “how deeply pene- 
trated Christendom was with the beauty 
of idea which pervaded the history and 
doctrines of the faith;” and the enthusi- 
asm of artistic life which characterized 
the “ great architectural age of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries resembles the 
sudden burst of joy and beauty to which 
the world awakes, when, in April, nature 
breaks the bonds of winter with the 
rush of her irrestrainable life.” This is 
followed by a passage which happily 
describes the spirit of the age when 
sculpture and painting worked in entire 
sympathy with architecture, and produced 
“‘a grand and reposeful unity of effect.” 

Mr. Gambier Parry raises the question, 
“how far we, at the present day, should 
resort to old styles in applying decorative 
arts to sacred buildings.” And he justly 
remarks that the question is not to be set- 
tled off-hand. “ Those styles represent in- 
telligent principles,” and “ grew naturally 
in the atmosphere of national life.” He 
shows how and under what circumstances 
the noblest works of art were created, and 
how the various “ styles and characters of 
art mark the stages of national culture, 
and are the turns and idioms of its phrase- 
ology.” He points out the futility of con- 
demning ornament on the ground of its 
being conventional. Conventionality is 
not to be confounded with the blemishes 
of an undeveloped art. Modern art has 
erred on the side of naturalism. Ancient 
art was conventional; but it “ was as com- 
plete as it was simple.” “Whatever it 
may be called, the ‘ monumental,’ or the 
‘sculpturesque,’ or the ‘heroic’ style, its 
genius must be awakened, if ever the great 
art of painting is to rise again to its level 
of full honor, and to be again what once 
it was .. . a power of abstract and ideal 
expression, in harmony with that greatest 
creation of man’s genius, — architecture.” 

Mr. Gambier Parry passes in review 
the early decorative works abroad, in the 
south and east and north of Europe, and 
then comes to England, where the Lom- 
bard Archbishop Lanfranc gave the first 
important impulse to art. 

“Now those arts have been long at 
rest.” After an eloquent passage, deplor- 
ing the “sad scenes of desolation, where 
passion and neglect have wrought an equal 
ruin,’ Mr, Gambier Parry asks: “ What 
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is the good of all these arts? Could such 
work supply the deficiencies of Christian 
souls, or compensate for the poverty of 
worship?” And he answers itas follows: 
“In the privacy of communion between 
the spirit of man and the spirit of his 
Maker, no; but as ‘a tribute of reasonable 
service from humanity to God,’ yes.” 
Lastly, he raises the inquiry, “ What is 
wanted in religious art ?” and in the course 
of his answer, which is continued to the 
end of the essay, he states that 


only in the quietude of a contemplative spirit 
can a work of really religious art be con- 
ceived. In our crowded cities or unquiet 
homes it is to those sacred fanes that archi- 
tecture has raised among them that men owe 
the precious opportunities of spiritual rest. 
A nation’s temples have ever been the centre 
of the nation’s arts. The history, the poetry, 
the religion of the world have been written 
inthem. The power and devotion of human 
genius have been lavished upon them, the 
most pure and favorite handmaids of a na- 
tion’s faith. Former generations have come 
and have passed away. It is now our day. 
The unceasing stream flows by us now, and 
for our short life we direct its current. The 
arts are in our hands, to use or to misuse 
them. Our honor in them will depend upon 
our motive; and whatever our works may be, 
we shall live in them to all time—for con- 
tempt or for gratitude. 


This is the view taken by the author of 
the province of art, of its duties and re- 
sponsibilities, and of its relation to the 
spiritual life of man. No one can find 
fault with the essays for lack of enthusi- 
asm, or for the absence of a high sense of 
responsibility for artistic gifts. Their 
merits far outweigh their deficiencies, 
some of which we have pointed out —- con- 
sisting mainly in the careless construction 
of sentences and misspelling of words. 
There are few men living who can brin 
to the work of art-teaching so much knowl- 
edge, so sound a judgment, so much prac- 
tical acquaintance with methods of paint- 
ing, and with the proper relation of deco- 
rative art to architecture, and, above all, 
so high and religious a sense of the rela- 
tion of art to Christianity, as Mr. Gambier 
Parry. 

We had hoped to notice in this place 
the congenial work which we have placed 
at the head of this article, Sir Henry Lay- 
ard’s most valuable and novel edition of 
Kugler’s “History of Painting,” full of 
original matter and criticism, but our lim- 
its forbid, and we must content ourselves 
with bearing our testimony to its great 
value and interest as a fresh contribution 
to the history of art. 
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From Good Words. 
MAJOR AND MINOR. 


BY W. E. NORRIS. 
CHAPTER XLIV. 
MONCKTON IS RATHER RUDE. 


BRIAN spent a very long and very drear 
evening all by himself at the Roya! Hotel, 
his solitude only being invaded for a short 
time by Mr. Petherick, who was respect- 
fully inquisitive, as before. Mr. Petherick 
hoped he had enjoyed his walk to Beck- 
ton, and had found Mr. Gilbert —“I 
should say the squire; but there! I never 
can bring my tongue to it somehow ” — 
pretty well. Might he make so bold as 
to ask whether Mr. Gilbert felt confident 
about the election? He did hear, but for 
his part he paid no heed to such talk, that 
some of the voters was uncommon bitter 
against the squire, “ through Miss Green- 
wood being so much the favorite, you see, 
sir, and well deserved, I’m sure.” He 
trusted, however, that there would be no 
rioting or throwing of stones to bring dis- 
credit upon the place. “And what I al- 
ways says is, there’s two sides to every 
story, and we didn’t ought to be in such a 
hurry to judge. And as for what has been 
spoke of in my hearing about the Manor 
House property, and Mr. Buswell being 
determined to get a hold of it, and the way 
as he thinks as it'll come into his hands 
—why, I should be ashamed to repeat 
such things to you, sir. No, sir, I really 
couldn’t repeat ’em —not if you was to 
beg me to it.” 

Brian did not get rid of the exasperat- 
ing man until all that Kingscliff was say- 
ing about his brother and Miss Huntley 
had been made known to him, with what 
Mr. Petherick doubtless imagined to be 
extreme delicacy. It was not much more 
than he already knew or suspected; he 
had not been able to credit Gilbert even 
with the poor excuse of having transferred 
his affections from one lady to another; 
but it was painful to him that the truth 
about this sorry business should be made 
the subject of clumsy ridicule. Where 
money is concerned rustics are apt to be 
more cynical than dwellers in cities. It 
was easy to gather from Mr. Petherick’s 
remarks that Miss Huntley was regarded 
by the Kingscliffians as a dupe, and that 
their indignation against Gilbert for his 
perfidy was tempered by a certain respect 
for his supposed astuteness. Not much 
sleep did Brian get in the huge four-poster 
which was said to have given satisfaction 
to Sir John Pollington, nor was it in at all 
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a sanguine mood that he set forth to walk 
to Beckton on the following morning. If 
rumor was to be credited, he could hardly 
expect that Gilbert would look with favor 
upon his project of buying back the Manor 
House. However, the attempt had to be 
made; and in any case he must see his 
brother, if only to dissuade him from tak- 
ing any measures of retaliation against the 
bellicose Mitchell. 

He did not, as on the previous day, 
adopt a circuitous route, so that, after 
mounting the hill, he found himself close 
to St. Michael’s Church and vicarage, and, 
being there, it seemed worth while to ask 
whether Monckton was at home. He had 
no intention of leaving Kingscliff without 
having shaken hands with his old friend; 
perhaps too he thought it would be brac- 
ing to exchange a few words with an hon- 
est man. 

Monckton was not only at home but 
alone As Brian entered his study he 
looked up from the papers with which his 
table was littered and exclaimed, — 

“ This is better than 1 expected! I was 
wondering when you meant to answer my 
letter; but I would rather see your face 
than your handwriting anyday. Sit down, 
my dear fellow, and make yourself com- 
fortable, and tell me all about your musical 
triumphs. I have only heard the most 
meagre details as yet.” 

“ Oh, well,” said Brian, seating himself 
sideways upon the table and swinging one 
of his long legs, “there isn’t a great deal 
to tell. The opera succeeded, and it 
wasn’t much of au opera, and — and that’s 
about all, I think. At least, that isn’t 
quite all, because I believe that my suc- 
cess is likely to be in a sort of way per- 
manent. I mean it’s open to me to do the 
same thing over again; and people who 
ought to know tell me that I shall make 
money without any difficulty now. That’s 
something to be thankful for —as far as 
it goes.” 

“It goes a long way, Brian. Haven't 
you found that out yet?” 

“Oh, yes; I knowit’s useful. In fact 
I mean, if I can, to make use of it forth- 
with. Do you know why I came down 
here, Monckton? But you would never 
guess ; and I expect you'll think me rather 
a fool when I tell you. I want to buy the 
Manor House back.” 

Monckton raised his eyebrows. “ But 
surely Miss Huntley doesn’t think of part- 
ing with it, does she?” he asked. 

“ T don’t know; but I presume that she 
will after — well, after she is married. 
Monckton, old man, I am sure you know 
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why Gilbert backed out of his engagement 
to poor little Kitty Greenwood; and you 
know too how I used to feel about Miss 
Huntley. I shall get over that by-and-by, 
I hope; I see now that she isn’t what I 
thought she was, and I might have seen it 
before if I hadn’t chosen to keep my eyes 
shut. In the mean time I don’t want to 
talk about her. As for the Manor House, 
I don’t see why they should wish to keep 
the place, and I have scarcely spent a 
shilling of the money that I received for 
it. You know, Monckton, I never did like 
parting with the old house.” 

“ Well, but assuming that Miss Hunt- 
ley will be willing to sell, don’t you think 
she may expect some return for what she 
has laid out on her property since she 
came into possession of it?” 

Brian’s face fell a little. “I didn’t 
think of that,” he confessed. ‘“ However, 
I suppose I might raise something on a 
mortgage, mightn’t I?” 

Monckton smiled and shook his head. 
“ Brian,” said he, “ however long you may 
live, and whatever experiences you may 
pass through, you will remain sublimely 
indifferent to expenditure to the end of 
your days. I don’t admire you for it; you 
ought to know better by this time.” 

“T don’t think I’m as extravagant as I 
used to be,” answered Brian meekly. “I 
have learnt all sorts of economical dodges, 
and I can live upon very little nowadays. 
Of course it sounds insane to invest all 
one’s capital in the purchase of a place 
that one can’t afford to inhabit, but surely 
you wouldn’t advise me to look on quietly 
while Buswell grabs the Manor House 
and tears it to pieces.” 

“T am not convinced that Mr. Buswell 
will be allowed to grab the Manor House ; 
my impression is that Miss Huntley is as 
little anxious as you are to hand it over to 
him. Your brother might perhaps; but 
even if he marries Miss Huntley the 
Manor House won’t belong to him. There 
is such a thing as a Married Woman’s 
Property Act, you must remember.” 

“If she marries Gilbert she will dis- 
pose of her property in any way that may 
please him,” Brian declared confidently. 
“After all the sacrifices that she has 
made for him it isn’t likely that she will 
care to dispute with him about compara- 
tive trifles.” 

“T should not have imagined her so 
superior to all compromise ; but if it be 
so, you won’t do much good by applying 
to her now, will you?” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean to apply to her, 
directly,” answered Brian; “I thought I 
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would just see Gilbert and sound him 
upon the subject.” ; 

“ According to you, that will be rather 
a waste of breath. Your view is that he 
is about to marry a very rich woman, 
therefore it would hardly be for the sake 
of the purchase money that he would urge 
her to sell a part of her property to Mr. 
Buswell. Would it make you very angry, 
Brian, if I were to say that I doubt very 
much whether your purpose in coming 
here was to open negotiations for the re- 
covery of the Manor House?” 

“As if anything that you could say 
would make me angry, Monckton! But 
if you doubt my having come here for 
that, what in the world do you suppose 
that I have come for? It isn’t over and 
above pleasant for me to be here just now, 
I can assure you.” 

“ Why, I think,” answered Monckton, 
smiling, “that you are here because you 
don’t in the least believe all the rumors 
that have reached you, and because you 
want to satisfy yourself that they are un- 
true. And, between you and me, I don’t 
believe them either.” 

“* No wonder you don’t!” sighed Brian. 
“T only wish I could disbelieve them, but 
unfortunately I can’t. I heard from her 
own lips in London that ” He broke 
off suddenly and, pointing to the window, 
exclaimed, “ Mercy upon us, look there!” 

Monckton, who had risen just in time 
to catch a glimpse of Miss Huntley her- 
self, advancing composedly towards the 
door, began to laugh at Brian’s dismayed 
countenance, 

“ Don’t be so alarmed,” said he ; “she is 
not likely to come in, and if she does she 
won’t eat you.” 

But Brian had already clutched his hat, 
and was preparing for flight. “I can’t 
meet her, Monckton,” he said hurriedly ; 
“T’ll slip out by the back way. Good-bye 
for the present; we shall meet again be- 
fore I leave, I hope.” And without more 
ado he took to his heels. 

The smile had not quite faded from 
Monckton’s face when Miss Huntley was 
announced. She looked a little embar- 
rassed and also rather cross. 

“ Am I violating etiquette? ” she asked. 
“I suppose I am; but it can’t be helped. 
I went to church, hoping to catch you as 
you came out ; but I found a tiresome little 
curate on duty, so, as I didn’t want to 
have my walk for nothing, I proceeded 
here and demanded admission. Since you 
won’t come and see me, I must come and 
see you.” 

“ Please sit down,” said Monckton. “I 
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can’t often find time for paying visits ; but 
I need not say that I am quite at your ser- 
vice whenever you want me.” 

“I quite understand; that is a polite 
way of saying ‘What is your business ?’ 
1 won’t keep you long, I only wish to ask 
you one or two questions. First of all, I 
should like you to tell me-—and I know 
you will answer honestly — what you 
think of the way in which I have been 
turning things topsy-turvy this autumn.” 

“] am not sure that I am quite in a 
position to judge,” replied Monckton, 
“but as far as I can understand your in- 
tentions, they have been good. I must 
confess that your way of carrying them out 
seems to me to have been both wrong and 
foolish.” 

She drew a long breath. “ Well,” she 
said, “I am glad that you give me credit 
for good intentions, at any rate. You are 
the first person who has had the common 
intelligence to see that much, and I dare 
say you will be the last. Naturally you 
wouldn’t approve of my method, but really, 
if you will think of it, no other method 
was open to me, and it has at least the 
merit of having been completely success- 
ful.” 

“Has it?” 

“ Well, hasn’t it? I have saved Kitty 
Greenwood from binding herself for life 
to a man who is, upon the whole, the most 
despicable specimen of humanity that I 
have ever encountered.” 

“ Yes, that is your opinion of him, only 
it wouldn’t have been hers if she had mar- 
ried him. Nobody likes and respects 
Miss Greenwood more than I do; but I 
don’t think she possesses much insight 
into character, and I fancy that her hus- 
band’s faults would have to be very con- 
spicuous indeed before she could be made 
to recognize them. I will admit that I am 
glad she is not going to marry him ; never- 
theless, I am not in the least sure that he 
would have made her unhappy. A nice 
nest of hornets the world would become if 
we all insisted upon choosing our friends’ 
husbands and wives for them.” 

“There is no danger of such a catas- 
trophe. Most people are a great deal too 
selfish to lay themselves open to abuse 
and slander for the sake of their friends. 
Besides, once does not make a rule, and I 
shall always think that in this particular 
instance interference of any kind was jus- 
tifiable. How you can say that Kitty 
would have had even a chance of being 
happy with that wretch passes my com- 
prehension.” 

**I shouldn’t say it if I didn’t think it. 
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You see, Miss Huntley, in my trade it is 
necessary to study human nature, and 
after a time one gets to understand the 
meaning of certain common symptoms, 
Now, I should never dream of classing 
this man Segrave among the hopeless 
cases —-if indeed there be any hopeless 
cases. I believe that a good wife might 
have done much for him; for he is still 
young, he is quite capable of shame, and, 
from what I have seen, I doubt whether 
his efforts at humbugging himself have 
been very successful.” 

“See what comes of looking at things 
from a professional point of view! You 
speak quite cheerfully of sacrificing the 
good wife ; you are like those doctors who 
don’t mind torturing hundreds of animals 
upon the off chance of prolonging one or 
two, probably worthless, human lives. I 
don’t know, I’m sure, whether your inter- 
esting patient is capable of repentance or 
not; but 1 do know —and so do you— 
that he is capable of defrauding his 
brother, breaking his promises to his 
father, pretending to hold political opin- 
ions which he doesn’t really hold, and 
sneaking out of a marriage engagement in 
the hope of making a more profitable one. 
You may possibly understand how to deal 
with such cases better than I do; but it 
does seem to me that a good wholesome 
dose of punishment is the most promising 
thing to begin with. Meanwhile, I de- 
cline to be a party to any experiments in 
vivisection for his benefit.” 

Monckton smiled, but made no reply. 
If his studies of human nature had taught 
him nothing else, they had most likely 
convinced him that argument with irate 
ladies is seldom profitable. 

Presently Beatrice went on, in a much 
more conciliatory tone, and even with a 
touch of timidity : “ Mr. Monckton, I want 
you to do something for me, if you will; I 
want you to make peace between Kitty 
and me. I suppose she is very angry 
with me now—perhaps you know that 
she is?” 

“T don’t think she is best pleased with 
you,” answered Monckton; “it would be 
rather strange if she were, wouldn’t it ?” 

“Yes; but I always thought that as 
soon as she knew the truth she would un- 
derstand, and now I am afraid — well, I 
had better tell you that Mr. Segrave called 
upon me yesterday and did me the great 
honor to offer me his hand and heart. I 
made him the answer that you may imag- 
ine, and then, among other insolent and 
detestable things, he said that nobod 
would ever believe I had done all that 
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have done for Kitty’s sake alone. I am 
afraid he is right; I am afraid it does 
sound a rather unlikely story.” 

“JT am afraid it does,” agreed Monck- 
ton. 

“But you at least saw—for you said 
so —that my intentions were good, and 
if you were to explain that to Kitty, she 
would believe you.” 

“ Perhaps she would. I suppose I may 
tell her with truth that you had no other 
object than her welfare ?” 

“You don’t mean to imply that you 
doubt it, I hope?” 

“Well, you know, Miss Huntley, you 
said something about punishment just 
now.” 

“Oh, I throw you in the punishment ; 
far be it from me to deny that I thoroughly 
enjoyed punishing Mr. Segrave.” 

“But what for? Not for an offence 
which he had not yet committed and 
which you were trying to make him com- 
mit, I presume? I wouldn’t for the world 
suggest such a thing to Miss Greenwood ; 
but it may occur to her that you were more 
anxious to avenge Brian upon his brother 
than to rescue her. It is so easy to mis- 
interpret motives. I can even imagine 
her turning your own surgical illustration 
against you, and I don’t see what rejoinder 
you could make, except the one which I 
didn’t make to you—namely, that it 
doesn't happen to apply. Such rejoinders 
are not very convincing.” 

“Tam glad that you have said that, Mr. 
Monckton,” cried Beatrice, rising and 
turning a face of calm fury upon her inter- 
locutor; “1 am very glad that you have 
said it, because it gives me an opportunity 
of telling you that I perfectly understand 
your insinuation (though I must own that 
you are the last person in the world from 
whom I should have expected to hear it), 
and that it is as devoid of any shadow of 
excuse as any insinuation can possibly be. 
Mr. Segrave was pleased to give utter- 
ance to it yesterday, and it would be just 
like him to repeat it to his brother, who, 
I am told, has suddenly made his appear- 
ance here. Not for any man living would 
I go through one-tenth of the annoyance 
and humiliation that I have submitted to 
since the summer, and most certainly not 
for Mr. Brian Segrave, whom I used 
rather to like at one time, but whom I 
have since found to be not at all the sort 
of person whom one would care to make 
a friend of. I sincerely hope that I shall 
not see him while he is here.” 

“Perhaps you won’t,” observed Monck- 
ton quietly. “ Atall events, I can answer 
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for it that he is not anxious to see you; 
for he was sitting with me just now, and 
the moment that he caught sight of you 
approaching he jumped up and fied 
through the back door. I don’t know 
whether anything that he may hear from 
his brother will cause him to change his 
mind; but 

“It is a matter of complete indiffer- 
ence to me whether he changes his mind 
or not,” interrupted Beatfice; “but it 
might be a kindness on your part to warn 
him that anything which his brother says 
is pretty sure to be false. I must not take 
up your time any longer now.” 

“ Have I offended you by what you call 
my insinuation ?” 

“Oh, no, not at all. I think it was 
rather rude; but never mind; I don’t 
mean to quarrel with you, Mr. Monckton, 
whatever you may say to me. Perhaps 
you will look in upon me some evening — 
after you have seen the Greenwoods.” 

“T will not fail to do so,” answered 
Monckton. And after he had seen her to 
the door, he sat down in his armchair and 
laughed softly. 

“So I am to tell Brian that there is no 
sort of hope for him,” thought he. “ That 
was what she came here for, I suppose; 
because she does not really need my in- 
tervention to set matters straight between 
her and Miss Kitty. Well, I shall not 
deliver her message, though it would serve 
her right if I did. She really has behaved 
in a most inexcusable manner; and yet 
she was perfectly sincere, I am sure. 
There is a determined self-reliance about 
her, too, which is rather fine in in its way 
and only wants directing. What a time 
she must have had of it during the last 
three months, with everybody against her 
and her conscience not quite at ease, and 
probably with a strong suspicion that her 
own happiness was at stake! Yes; all 
things considered, Brian is a fortunate 
fellow.” 





CHAPTER XLV. 
THE LAST STRAW. 


From the earliest times even until now 
aman who has received a blow without 
avenging it has been held to be a man 
deserving, perhaps, of pity, but certainly 
of contempt. Under the somewhat anom- 
alous social code which prevails in our 
own country at the present day it may be 
safely asserted that there is one course, 
and only one for those who have been 
assaulted to pursue, and that is to hit 
their assailant back again as hard and as 
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expeditiously as may be. Having done 
that they can wait with some measure of 
calmness for the decision of outsiders as 
to what it may behove them to do next. 
But should they fail to fulfil this essential 
condition, it is hardly possible for them to 
come out of the affair with credit. Apolo- 
gies are all very well; but the general, 
and surely the correct, view of mankind is 
that when a blow has been struck the time 
for apologies has oo” by. Now Gilbert, 
through no fault of his own, had been pre- 
vented from wiping out the affront put 
upon him by Mitchell; therefore it was 
not surprising that, when he rose in the 
morning, examined his face in the looking- 

lass, and found it adorned just above the 
Soldier of the nose by a conspicuous red 
swelling, he should have heartily exe- 
crated his too officious brother. “ Con- 
found the fellow!” he exclaimed; “ what 
brought him here at that moment of all 
others? And what did he want to take 
my part for? He ought to have been glad 
to see me thrashed; he ought to have 
enjoyed it. If he must needs interfere, 
why couldn’t he wait at least another min- 
ute? But Brian always was a perfect 
fool!” 

His reflections, as he proceeded with 
his toilet, were of the most unenviable 
character. With all the will in the world 
to chastise Mitchell, he did not see how 
the thing was to be accomplished. He 
dreaded scandal; he dreaded ridicule; he 
saw plainly enough that the utmost that 
he could hope for was to extort some ex- 
pression of penitence for an act of unpro- 
voked aggression. Mitchell, if brought 
to book, would probably have to admit 
that his attack was in no way justified by 
the circumstances ; but been * it be advis- 
able to bring Mitchell to book? That 
was the question, and it was rather an 
awkward one. Gilbert had not been able 
to make an affirmative reply to it when he 
went down-stairs, uncomfortably conscious 
of his bruised forehead. If the servants 
did not exchange significant grins as he 
passed them, he thought they did. After 
breakfast he shut himself up in his study 
and was very miserable. During the past 
twenty-four hours fate had treated him so 
cruelly that it seemed as if things could 
hardly be worse with him; and yet of 
course they might be worse. The meeting 
of electors which he had promised to ad- 
dress on the morrow might hoot him, for 
instance, and some of them would assur- 
edly want to know how he had come by 
that ugly mark upon his brow. Any man 
may tumble down-stairs or hit his head 
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against a tree ; these are accidents to which 
the best and soberest of us are liable; but 
unfortunately a censorious world is slow 
to believe in them. 

‘Shall I be taken ill, or shall I brazen 
itout?” thought Gilbert. “After all, it 
is best not to show the white feather, and 
I can’t possibly remain in seclusion for 
the next ten days. Anyhow, I won’t see 
a soul to-day, unless Brian comes.” 

He rose from his chair, intending to 
give instructions to that effect. But he 
was just a minute too late; for while his 
hand was still on the bell the door was 
opened and Mr. Buswell was announced. 

Buswell entered the room slowly, mop- 
ping his forehead with his handkerchief 
as he advanced, although the day was not 
a warm one, 

“ Good-morning, Mr. Segrave — how do 
you do, sir?” said he. 

He was perhaps the very last man in 
Kingscliff whom Gilbert would have 
chosen to receive at that particular junc- 
ture. There, however, he was, and there 
was nothing for it but to make the best of 
him. Gilbert assumed as cordial a man- 
ner as he could, placed a chair for his 
unwelcome visitor, seated himself with his 
back to the light, and said cheerfully, — 

“ Well, Mr. Buswell, what is the news?” 

“The noos, sir,” replied Mr. Buswell, 
“is not what I could wish itto be. Some 
of it’s no noos to you and bad noos for 
me; some of it’s t’other way on; none of 
it’s just what you could call pleasant for 
either of us. To begin with, it’s known 
all over the town that you’ve broke off 
your marriage, sir.” 

“It is quite true that the marriage 
which was to have taken place between 
me and Miss Greenwood will not now take 
place,” answered Gilbert; “ but that is a 
private matter and has nothing to do with 
the election. Of course when I asked you 
what the news was, it was to the election 
prospects that I referred.” 

“ Nothing to do with the election!” 
echoed Buswell. “Bless your ’eart, it 
has everything to do with it! Why, if 
you heard the things said that I heard 
yesterday — but you'll hear ’em soon 
enough. The fact of the matter is, Mr. 
Segrave, that you’ve played your cards 
uncommon badly. From the very begin- 
ning I told you, ‘Get ’old of the Manor 
*Ouse and you'll win ’and over ‘and ;’ but 
you wouldn’t listen to me, and what was 
the consequence? Why, that you lost a 
couple o’ ’undred votes straight off. I 
can’t put it at no less. Now, with a man 
like Giles against you, it was no joke to 
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lose that number of votes; but to quarrel 
on the very eve of the election with a 
young lady who has done more for you by 
canvassing in certain quarters of the town 
than ever I could have done — well, all I 
can say is it looks to me like the act of a 
loonatic! I make no observation of my 
own, but the pop’lar opinion is that your 
beyaviour to that young lady has been 
atrocious, sir.” 

“ Mr. Buswell,” said Gilbert, with some 
dignity, “please to understand, once for 
all, that I cannot allow my private affairs 


to be made the subject of public discus- 


sion.” 

“Ah! but you can’t help it, you see,” 

returned Buswell. “A public man, Mr. 
Segrave, has no private affairs.” And as 
if to illustrate his dictum, Mr. Buswell, 
who had been staring fixedly at his en- 
tertainer during the last few minutes, went 
on, “ You’ve got a nasty bump right in the 
middle of your forehead, I see. What 
have you been doing to yourself? Not 
been running up against anybody’s fist, I 
ope.’ 
Gilbert ground his teeth, but did not 
lose his temper. “I met with a slight 
accident yesterday,” he said, “and I am 
afraid I shall haodlly be fit to show myself 
upon a platform fora day ortwo. In fact, 
I was thinking of asking you whether our 
meeting for to-morrow might not be post- 
poned.” 

“] dare say we can manage to get you 
excused from attending the meeting,” re- 
plied Mr. Buswell, with a short Taugh. 
“So you met with an accident, did you? 
Well, well, accidents will ’appen in the 
best-reg’lated families. Your brother ar- 
rived yesterday, I’m told. Now, if there’s 
been anything in the natur’ of a fracas 
between you and ’im——” 

“ There has been nothing of the kind,” 
interrupted Gilbert, “and you must excuse 
my adding that that is a very impertinent 
suggestion.” 

“ No offence, sir; we’re all of us liable 
to have turbulent relatives, and a cousin 
of my own was in the county gaol not so 
many years ago. But I’m glad I was mis- 
taken in my little conjectur’, because any 
such episode at a time like this would 
perdooce a painful impression. Not, to 
be sure, that you could stand much lower 
in the public estimation than you do al- 
ready. As I was saying just now, pop’lar 
opinion is very adverse to you, sir; and 
then it’s openly asserted — mind, I don’t 
make myself responsible for the truth of 
the assertion — that you’ve been making 
up to our friend Miss ’Untley ever since 
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she bought the Manor ’Ouse property 
from your brother. I suppose if that has 
been said to me once, it has been said a 
’undred times; and what’s the good of 
my answering that you’re incapable of the 
action? Bless you! they only laugh at 
me, and say they know better.” 

“Perhaps I shall find out presentl 
what you are driving at,” remarked Gil- 
bert. “In the mean time, allow me to tell 
~ that this assumption of innocent pro- 

ity on your part has a somewhat grotesque 
effect. I think you must be forgetting 
that there is nobody in the room but our- 
selves. Whether I have or have not been 
‘making up’ to Miss Huntley, as you ele- 
gantly phrase it, there is something rather 
comical in your professing to think me 
incapable of the very action which you 
have been urging me to commit from the 
first day when you undertook to support 
my candidature.” 

“ Not me, Mr. Segrave,” returned Bus- 
well emphatically. “I grant you that 
when you was a free man I advised you 
to marry Miss ’Untley, and very sound 
advice it was too; but you wouldn’t be 
guided by me, and you went and engaged 
yourself to Miss Greenwood instead. 
Well and good ; you were free to choose ; 
and the only remark I made to you on the 
subject was, that if Kingscliff didn’t get 
the Manor ’Ouse estate through you, a 
fairish number of Kingscliff voters might 
think you wasn’t the right man to repre- 
sent ’em. Just what they ‘ave thought! 
Well, you might ’ave persuaded Miss 
’Untley to sell, and if you had dropped a 
thousand or two over the transaction, 
that’d have been the price you’d have had 
to pay for your fancy; but ——” 

“Do you mean to tell me that that was 
what you advised?” interrupted Gilbert. 

“Just so, sir; that and nothing else. 
Now look ’ere, Mr. Segrave ; I’m a peace- 
able citizen, and as such I make it a 
rule to keep a civil tongue in my ’ead; 
but if any man accuses me of ’aving ad- 
vised him to play a dirty trick, why, I 
don’t see what I’m to do in justice to my- 
self except give him the lie direct.” 

This only was wanting. After having 
been scornfully rejected by Beatrice, 
knocked down 4 Mitchell, and magnani- 
mously preserved from a thrashing b 
Brian, to be called a liar by Mr. Buswell 
was no more than might have been ex- 
pected. For one moment Gilbert thought 
of doing as he had been done by and re- 
verting to the use of those simple weap- 
ons with which nature has supplied us for 
our protection, but this was only a fleeting 
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impulse. If he yielded to it and laid that 
fat old man sprawling upon the floor, he 
would only have to pick him up again, and 
subsequently explain to all whom it might 
concern (in other words, to all Kingscliff) 
why he had been guilty of such a startling 
breach of hospitality. Besides, as a mat- 
ter of fact, Buswell was in the right. He 
had never in so many words given the 
counsel attributed to him; possibly he 
had never even hinted at it. Gilbert 
could not feel quite sure upon the point, 
nor, in his present pass, could he feel it to 
be of any great importance. 

“We won’t quarrel over it, Mr. Bus- 
well,” he said mildly. “I may have mis- 
understood you; at any rate, since I am 
not going to marry Miss Huntley, there is 
no need to say anything about dirty tricks. 
It would be more to the purpose, perhaps, 
if you would tell me the object of your 
visit; because I see that you have one.” 

Mr. Buswell’s countenance exhibited 
some return of the embarrassment which 
had been visible upon it at the beginning 
of the interview. ‘Well, sir,” he an- 
swered, “there was an informal meeting 
of the party last night, and in consequence 
of what took place there I have come, in 
an informal and personal capacity, to sug- 
gest to you that you should withdraw your 
candidature.” 

Gilbert had more than half suspected 
that this was coming. After remaining 
silent for a few seconds he asked, “ And 
upon what grounds, Mr. Buswell, do you 
suggest that I should retire?” 

“* Upon any grounds that you may please 
to select, sir,” answered Mr. Buswell, who 
perhaps had not anticipated so gentle a 
response. “I should put it upon ’ealth, 
if I was you; but I don’t know as it mat- 
ters much. Whatever excuse you may 
make will meet with no contradiction from 
me, you may depend.” 

“You don’t quite understand me,” said 
Gilbert. “I meant to ask why you have 
developed this sudden anxiety to get me 
off your hands.” 

“* Because we have ascertained that we 
can’t return you, sir—that’s why. It’s 
the fishermen and sailors that have cooked 
your goose. Miss Greenwood had got all 
their votes for you as safe as could be, 
and now they swear they'll vote for Giles 
toaman. If you doubt me, just go and 
ask em. On second thoughts, though, I 
shouldn’t recommend you to do that. 
They’re a rough lot, those fishermen, and 
you've put their backs up, Mr. Segrave, I 
can tell you. The bad feeling ain’t con- 
fined to them either, though it’s stronger 
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in their quarter than in any other. From 
what I gathered yesterday, there are many 
staunch Liberals in other parts of the 
town who wouldn’t give their votes for a 
Tory, but who would rather not go to the 
polls at all than give ’em for you.” 

Gilbert turned a shade paler. For a 
man who loved popularity this was not 
very agreeable news. “ You are supply- 
ing me,” he remarked, “ with very strong 
arguments in favor of fighting the election 
out. To withdraw in the face of such an 
opposition as you describe would be tan- 
tamount to admitting that I had done 
something to deserve it.” 

“Maybe so,” answered Mr. Buswell 
bluntly, “but we can’t help that. We 
have the interests of the party to consider, 
and if you won’t take a friendly ‘int and 
retire voluntarily, we shall ’ave to request 
you to go in a more or less public man- 
ner. 

“ And if I decline to comply with that 
request?” 

“ You couldn’t very well decline ; but if 
you did, I believe we should start our own 
candidate, and the seat would go to Giles. 
You wouldn’t be well advised in adopting 
that course, Mr. Segrave, take my word 
for it. It would be remembered against 
you that you had split up the party, and 
that wouldn’t ’elp your chance with an- 
other constituency at some future time. 
What’s more, we should be obliged, in 
self-defence, to make known our reasons 
for chucking you overboard — which, I 
expect, you wouldn’t like.” 

* You have found your candidate, I pre- 
sume ?” Gilbert observed, after a moment 
or two of troubled reflection. 

“Well, yes; we ’ave. Believe me or 
not, as you like, Mr. Segrave, but I don’t 
want to enter Parliament just at present. 
I can’t well afford to give up the time to 
it, nor yet I don’t see what | shall gain by 
it. But it has been put to me that, as 
nobody else could stand, with any chance 
of success, so late in the day, I didn’t 
ought to ’old back.” 

Gilbert saw that he was beaten. 

“T admire your public spirit, Mr. Bus- 
well,” said he, “and I feel that it ought 
not to be baulked of its legitimate reward. 
But if I retire in your favor, it must be 
distinctly understood that I retire of my 
own accord, not in consequence of any 
charges that may have been brought 
against me.” 

“TI haven’t brought no charges,” Mr. 
Buswell declared. “I told you what the 
pop’lar opinion was, that’s all.” 

“Very well; but I think I may fairly 
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ask you to do something towards correct- 
ing that popular opinion.” 

Not a little to Gilbert’s surprise, Mr. 
Buswell flatly declined to make this con- 
cession, alleging that he had not sufficient 
knowledge of the circumstances to justify 
him in accepting a brief on behalf of the 
accused, and adding that, according to his 
experience, facts were best left to speak 
for themselves. It seemed, indeed, that 
having gained the object of his visit, he 
was anxious to bring it to an end without 
delay; nor did his host care to detain 
him. Heleft the house five minutes later, 
being authorized to state that an address 
to the electors, announcing Mr. Segrave’s 
withdrawal, should be in the hands of the 
printers before nightfall. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
VESTIGIA NULLA RETRORSUM. 


For more than half an hour after Mr. 
Buswell had left him, Gilbert sat motion- 
less before his writing-table, his head 
supported by his hand, and his eyes fixed 
upon vacancy. Then he rose, heaved a 
long sigh, and passing through the hall, 
where he picked up a hat, sauntered aim- 
lessly out into the open air. The day was 
still and misty; the sea was as smooth as 
a lake; the faint yellow sunshine had no 
warmth in it, though it softened the grim- 
ness of the old grey mansion and lent a 
melancholy beauty to the coast-line. To 
Gilbert’s eyes there was a great deal more 
of melancholy than of beauty in the scene. 
He walked slowly down to the lower bow!- 
ing-green and then, facing about, looked 
up at the great empty home of his ances- 
tors, which met his gaze with a stolid, un- 
compromising indifference. A sudden 
loathing for the place and everything con- 
nected with it took possession of him; he 
would have shaken his fist at it if he had 
been sure that none of the housemaids 
were looking out from the bedrooms, 
which had to be swept and dusted, though 
no one ever occupied them. That dismal 
abode, it seemed to him, had been the 
source and origin of all his woes; it was 
for the sake of Beckton and the lands ap- 
pertaining thereto that he had run the 
risk and incurred the penalty of total 
shipwreck. If only he had been content 
to take his younger son’s portion and 
make his way in the world like other 
younger sons, he would doubtless have 
married his own love in due season, he 
would have kept the friends of his youth, 
he would perhaps have got into Parlia- 
ment without having to abase himself be- 
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fore Buswell, he would not have been 
tempted by Miss Huntley’s gold, nor 
duped by her transparent guile. 

Failure and detection are said to incite 
to remorse. That they promote a very 
speedy and sincere regret we may be sure ; 
and Gilbert, when he thought of the events 
which had taken place since his father’s 
death, wished from the bottom of his heart 
that he could make the world a year 
younger and begin all over again. It is, 
of course, never too late to mend; but 
amendment is not the same thing as a 
fresh start; what has been done cannot 
be undone, nor its consequences obliter- 
ated ; so that, to practical men like Gilbert 
Segrave, sorrow over the unalterable past 
is apt to appear a fruitless and foolish 
emotion. Nevertheless, he sat down upon 
the grey granite balustrade and was very 
sorry —sorry for Kitty, aa in some 
degree for Brian, but above all sorry for 
himself. Whether he had deserved ill- 
luck or not, there was no denying that he 
had been singularly unlucky ; he had been 
deprived of everything that had hitherto 
made life sweet to him, and the future 
was so gloomy and so uncertain that it 
seemed hardly worth while to attempt any 
forecast of it. 

After a time, some slight noise caused 
him to look up, and on doing so he be- 
came aware that his brother was standing 
close beside him. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?” he said rather 
irritably. ‘You seem to have acquired a 
new habit of springing suddenly out of 
the bowels of the earth.” 

“ T beg your pardon if I startled you,” 
said Brian; “I caught sight of you as I 
was crossing the park, so that I thought 
it wasn’t necessary to go through the for- 
mality of ringing the bell and asking 
whether you were at home.” 

“ Not in the least necessary ; and I don’t 
know why you should apologize for an- 
nouncing yourself, now that I am alone 
and disengaged, as you see. You didn’t 
scruple to do so yesterday, when I was 
neither the one nor the other.” 

“1 was obliged tostop it, Gilbert. You 
would have done the same if you had seen 
a man twice my size pitching into me.” 

“ How do you know that? I think I 
should at least have allowed you a chance 
of standing up for yourself. You meant 
well, I have no doubt; but you never in 
your life served me a worse turn than 
when you prevented me from hitting that 
man — who, by the way, isn’t quite twice 
my size. Thanks to you, he will be able 
to tell everybody now that he knecked me 
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down and that I have never called him to 
account for it.” 

“T don’t think he will do that,” said 
Brian; “he knows that you were — 
enough to fight him, and that it is no fault 
of yours if he hasn’t taken back a black 
eye to Berwick with him.” 

“Oh, he has gone back to Berwick, 
then?” 

“Yes; I persuaded him to go. He told 
me to say that if you wanted him, you 
knew where he was to be found, or some- 
thing to that effect. He was bound to say 
that much; but I hope you'll take no no- 
tice of his message, Gilbert.” 

Gilbert shrugged his shoulders, without 
replying. 

“You see,” Brian went on—for he 
could not help being aware that if he him- 
self had been assaulted he would have 
allowed no man to talk him out of his 
right of retaliation, “ you see, it isn’t as if 
he doubted your pluck or as if he had at- 
tacked you in any public place. Nobody 
but ourselves knows, or ever will know, 
what occurred ; and it is so much better 
to avoid a row which might get into the 
newspapers, and ~ 

“ My dear fellow,” interrupted Gilbert, 
“pray don’t trouble yourself to provide 
me with excuses; I don’t require your 
eloquent reasoning to convince me that I 
must pocket the insult. When one has 
been insulted all round one ceases to be 
particular as to a kick more or less. Per- 
haps I might have been feeling a shade 
less humiliated at the present moment if 
you had kindly allowed me to fight my 
own battle yesterday, that’s all. It was 
bad luck for me that you should have 
turned up at that particular momert; but 
I am not in luck just now. Talking of 
that, why did you turn up, and where did 
you come from?” 

“I’m staying at the Royal fora day or 
two,” answered Brian, glad to change the 
subject. “I rather wanted to see you 
about something.” 

“ You might have done me the honor to 
accept my humble hospitality ; but never 
mind. What is it that you want to see 
me about?” 

Brian fidgeted for a minute and then 
sat down on the balustrade beside his 
brother. “Gilbert,” he began, “may I 
speak plainly to you?” 

“ Please avail yourself of that privilege. 
Others have done so pretty freely of late, 
and I am accustomed to it.” 

* Well, it’s about the Manor House. I 
sold the place because I was so hard up 
at the time that I was driven into selling 
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by sheer necessity; but since then I have 
made a little money, and am likely to make 
more ; and in short, I should like to 
get it back again if I could.” 

“Yes?” said Gilbert. “Well, I have 
some reason to think that your ambition 
may be gratified before very long. You 
have my best wishes at all events.” 

“You don’t want to keep the property 
yourself then?” asked Brian eagerly. 

“Keep it? I haven’t got it. If I had 
I should probably dispose of it to the 
highest bidder; Buswell, or yourself, as 
the case might be.” 

“Exactly; and I don’t want it to go to 
Buswell. I know you don’t feel as I do 
about these things; and I quite under- 
stand that it may be to your interest to 
conciliate Buswell; but after all, there is 
another side to the question. It wouldn’t 
be quite pleasant to you to have a row of 
cheap villas run up so close to your gates, 
would it? And even if Buswell were dis- 
appointed, surely he wouldn’t use his in- 
fluence to prevent your being returned. 
He has had his own way in a good many 
matters, and I should think you might 
fairly represent to him that he couldn’t 
expect to have it in everything.” 

“ Buswell always gets what he wants. 
Whether the Manor House will prove an 
exception or not I really don’t know; but 
let me remind you once more that the 
Manor House doesn’t belong to me, but 
to Miss Huntley.” 

“TIsn’t that much the same thing?” 
asked Brian. “You said I might speak 
plainly.” 

“T see,” answered Gilbert, with a slight 
smile, “that you require to be posted up 
in the latest intelligence. You behold in 
me, my dear Brian, the victim of one of 
the simplest plots that ever was devised. 
You may have noticed, perhaps, that the 
simplest plots are usually the most suc- 
cessful. Clever people, like myself, are 
not on their guard against them. We 
flatter ourselves that when our neighbors 
want to make fools of us they will pay us 
the compliment of displaying a little in- 
genuity in their designs. If we wish to 
arrive at their motives we set to work to 
burrow scientifically beneath the surface ; 
we are too sharp to waste our time in ex- 
amining what stares us in the face. That 
is why I was ridiculously taken aback 
when Miss Huntley was so kind as to tell 
me that, upon the whole, she would rather 
marry a convict than me.” 

“ Did she say that?” exclaimed Brian. 

“ She did indeed ; and I must own that 
the expression seemed to me to be un- 
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warrantably strong. However, it had the 
advantage of leaving me in no doubt as to 
her sentiments.” 

“ But then, why did she ——” 

“Quite so. I appreciate the delicacy 
which restrains you from filling up the 
blank; but you would not have hurt my 
feelings very much if you had. I put the 
question to her at full length. I asked 
her why she had led me into behaving like 
a scoundrel, and in reply she politely gave 
me to understand that I had behaved like 
what I am; consequently that, having a 
regard for Miss Greenwood, she consid- 
ered any measures permissible which 
might result in saving Miss Greenwood 
from becoming my wife.” 

“That might be the truth, you know,” 
observed Brian musingly; for at the mo- 
ment he was thinking more of Beatrice 
than of his brother’s reputation. 

“It might; but as I am relieved from 
any obligation of extreme courtesy towards 
Miss Huntley, I will permit myself to say 
that I don’t think it was.” 

“T can’t imagine what other object she 
can have had,” Brian declared. 

“ T suppose you can’t. You will be able 
to imagine soon, though, if I am not very 
much mistaken. Do you know, Brian, I 
am fully persuaded in my own mind that 
before you are many months older you 
will have regained possession of the 
Manor House without having paid a penny 
for it. You don’t understand? Perhaps 
that is because you are like me, and neg- 
lect to notice what lies before your nose. 
How was I to guess that she bought the 
Manor House with a secret intention of 
restoring it to its former owner some fine 
day? I thought she was ambitious; I 
thought she was anything rather than 
sentimental; I overlooked the fact that 
she is a woman.” 

“And do you really suppose,” cried 
Brian indignantly, “that I would accept 
such a gift if it were offered to me?” 

Gilbert laughed. “ Not by itself, per- 
haps,” he answered ; “ but sometimes the 
whole is less than the half. Would you 
refuse the Manor House and all that it 
contains, including its mistress? If you 
would, your feelings must have undergone 
a change during the last twelvemonth ; 
and it is only just to you to say that you 
are not changeable.” 

Brian wrinkled up his forehead and 
looked in a puzzled way at his brother, 
who looked back at him with a mixture of 
mockery and amusement which he was 
unable to interpret. “I suppose I am 
very dull and matter-of-fact,” he said at 
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length, “but I don’t see the joke. Of 
course you don’t seriously mean that that 
offer will ever be made to me?” 

“ Well, hardly ; it isn’t usual, you know, 
for offers of that particular kind to be 
made by the lady; and free as Miss Hunt- 
ley is from conventional prejudices, she 
will probably expect you to speak the first 
word. But I presume that you are equal 
to that effort.” 

Brian rose, paced up and down the 
grass for a few moments and then re- 
sumed his seat on the balustrade. He 
was not sure whether his brother was 
laughing at him or not; and he said so. 

“T am not laughing at you,” answered 
Gilbert; “I am not in a particularly hila- 
rious mood. Ifyou insist upon unequivo- 
cal language, here it is for you. With or 
without reason, Miss Huntley is of opin- 
ion that I defrauded you of your rights by 
taking what my father’s will gave me, and 
that I afterwards turned you out into the 
world to sink or swim, as the case may be. 
If she virulently detests me on that ac- 
count, I suppose it is because she doesn’t 
precisely detest you. She was determined 
to ruin me; and though she didn’t adopt 
the most honorable method in the world 
of achieving that aim, she has been very 
fairly successful. Let us put it that I 
deserved to be ruined; that will help to 
remove any possible misgivings that you 
may feel as to her strict integrity. In 
sober earnest, Brian, all that she has done 
has been done for your sake.” 

“I think you are mistaken,” said Brian, 
after a short pause. 

“And I am sure that I am not. She 
betrayed herself yesterday in a way that 
there was no mistaking; though she pro- 
tested — probably with more or less sin- 
cerity —that her only wish had been to 


do Kitty Greenwood a true service. But 
ou had better goand see her. As I said 
efore, you have my best wishes. I am 


perfectly disinterested in the matter. I 
don’t care who marries Miss Huntley, I 
don’t care who gets the Manor House; 
and I don’t care who represents this de- 
lightful district in the next Parliament. 
I am going to get out of it. To-morrow 
morning the electors will hear without re- 
gret that I have retired in favor of a more 
popular candidate. Fancy Buswell being 
a more popular candidate! Buthe is; he 
assures me of it, and he ought to know. 
Yes; I am retiring in favor of Buswell, 
and in two or three days’ time 1 hope to 
be in Paris. I shall make a lengthened 
tour abroad, and when I return to England 
I don’t think it will be to Kingscliff that I 
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shall return. Have you still any fancy for 
being squire of Beckton, Brian? If you 
have, I dare say we might come to an 
arrangement. Money will soon be no ob- 
ject with you.” 

Brian made no reply to this suggestion, 
which indeed he had scarcely heard. His 
heart was grieved for Gilbert, whose mor- 
tification was but thinly veiled by an as- 
sumption of ironical indifference, and 
whose variotis shortcomings had, as it 
seemed to him, been punished to the full 
extent demanded by poetical justice. 
Standing there, in front of the old house 
where Gilbert and he had played together 
as children, and upon the very spot from 
which they had been wont to bowl lobs 
to one another at a somewhat more ad- 
vanced age, a host of memories crowded 
upon him, sweeping away the doubts and 
resentments of recent days. He had an 
obstinate, invincible faith in those whem 
he loved; he had not the power which 
some people have of bestowing his affec- 
tions upon the worthy and withdrawing 
them from the unworthy. He could be 
indignant enough with baseness and 
treachery ; but no traitor would be likely 
to ask his pardon in vain. His habit of 
mind was not logical; he could not see 
that a man who is capable of certain igno- 
ble actions must by that very fact be in- 
capable of any real nobility. He asked 
no more of any offender then to say “I 
am sorry,” nor wanted stronger support 
for the assertion than the offender’s word. 
So he laid his hand upon his brother’s 
shoulder and said, — 

* Gilbert, old fellow, this has been a 
bad job; but 1 don’t think you meant to 
—to—I don’t think you have been quite 
— you know, of late. Can’t we let 
bygones be bygones and start afresh ?” 

Gilbert glanced up at him with raised 
brows. “In what sense?” he inquired. 

“TI mean, wouldn’t it be possible for you 
and Kitty to come together again?” 

“Oh, dear, no! vestigia nulla retror- 


sum. 1 couldn’t if I would, and I wouldn’t 
if I could. If Miss Huntley was right in 


nothing else, she was right in saying that 
that marriage would have turned out un- 
happily. No, my dear Brian; there can 
be no fresh start of that kind for me; I’m 
not sure that there can be a fresh start of 
any kind. I shall go abroad, and then, 
after a time, I shall come back again; 
and then — well, I don’t know what I shall 
do then; but I shan’t inhabit Beckton 
any more. 


a reasonable figure.” 





You and Miss Huntley had | 
better buy the place; you shall have it at | 
| caused him to draw the keen air into his 
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This proposal to sell him a property 
which he still believed to be morally and 
equitably his own would once have struck 
Brian as the extremity of impudence ; but 
he had got past that phase of feeling. 
“Miss Huntley and I are not likely to 
make any joint purchases,” he said hur- 
riedly ; “and Beckton mustn’t be allowed 
to stand empty for years. Look here, 
Gilbert; I want to be friends with you 
again. We haven’t been friends for a 
long time, and I know that has been prin- 
cipally my fault. There’s no use in dis- 
cussing what is over'and done with; but 
we might agree to pass the sponge over 
it, might we not?” 

Gilbert was a little touched. “Whata 
stupid fellow you are, Brian!” said he, 
smiling. “You are always doing the 
wrong thing at the wrong time. Who ever 
heard of offering peace to an enemy just 
after he had had a crushing fall!” 

“But you are not my enemy,” said 
Brian. 

“Am I not? Miss Huntley would tell 
you a different story. Well, never mind ; 
Miss Huntley can’t prevent our being 
friends for the next hour, anyhow. Come 
in and have some lunch, Brian. Who 
knows whether we shall ever sit down at 
the same table again, you and I?” 


CHAPTER XLVI, 
MOONLIGHT. 


THE daylight was already fading when 
Brian started to walk back to Kingscliff. 
It was for Kingscliff that he was bound ; 
but in order to reach that place he must 
of necessity pass the Manor House, and 
the question was whether he should or 
should not turn aside there. His ideas 
were a little confused after a long talk 
with’Gilbert ; he had clean forgotten, for 
the time being, the business which had 
brought him down from London; he was 
conscious, too, of a certain light-hearted- 
ness which self-examination showed to be 
not wholly due to joy at being reconciled 
with his brother. “Surely,” he thought, 
“IT can’t be such a fool as to believe that 
she planned poor Gilbert’s fiasco because 
she thought that he had behaved badly to 
me! Surely I can’t be deluding myself 
into imagining that she cares for me be- 
cause she has refused him! ” 

He was able to acquit himself of that 
culpable fatuity. As the result of further 
self-examination, he became convinced 
that what made him see a new and strange 
beauty in the familiar landscape, and 
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lungs with a sense of refreshment and 
exhilaration which he certainly had not 
derived from it earlier in the day, was by 
no means a wild hope for the unattainable, 
but the recovery ot his lost ideal. True 
it was that Beatrice had fallen into some 
deplorable errors in judgment ; but to err 
is human, and it is obvious that there is 
all the difference in the world between 
errors committed for the sake of others, 
and those which are the offspring of self- 
ishness or indifference. If Miss Huntley 
had undertaken a task which must have 
been exceedingly distasteful to her and 
for which she must have known that she 
would never be thanked, did it not follow 
that, although her mode of operation might 
be condemned, she herself was entitled to 
the admiration which is the due of all 
disinterested blunderers, from Don Quix- 
ote downward? One deprecates murder, 
but one applauds Charlotte Corday; and 
the splendid mendacity of the daughter of 
Danaus has, as we know, conferred upon 
her a title of nobility for all time. Brian, 
reasoning thus, remembered to have said 
that he would be ashamed of himself if he 
continued to love a woman who had acted 
as Miss Huntley had done; and now he 
felt ashamed of himself for having said 
so. What is the first duty of a man who 
is ashamed of having wronged his neigh- 
bor? Evidently to go and express con- 
trition to the neighbor whom he has 
wronged. 

So it came to pass that the sinking sun 
saw our hero walking with a brisk step up 
the avenue which leads to the Manor 
House. His heart was beating fast, but 
not with apprehension; he was eager to 
ask pardon, eager also to accord it. It 
did not occur to him that both request 
and boon might be disdained by a lady 
whom circumstances had bitterly incensed 
against him. 

He was within a couple of hundred 
yards of the house when all of a sudden he 
was brought face to face with her. Bea- 
trice, who had remained indoors all the 
afternoon, had taken it into her head that 
a turn in the garden might relieve the 
nervous restlessness from which she was 
suffering ; but she had not bargained for 
an encounter which had the effect of de- 
priving her momentarily of her presence 
of mind; insomuch that Brian shook 
hands with her before she could stop him. 
However, this familiarity on his part re- 
minded her of what was due to herself, 
and she said freezingly, — 

“ You are on your way to call upon me, 
I suppose? I am sorry that I am just 





going out; but I think you will find Miss 
Joy at home.” 

“Are you in a great hurry?” asked 
Brian, less discouraged by this unfriendly 
reception than she had intended him to 
be. “Perhaps you would let me walk a 
little way with you. I particularly want 
to say something to you, and I shall be 
going back to London to-morrow morn- 
ing. 

She assumed an air of resignation. “I 
am not exactly in a hurry,” she answered ; 
“but, to tell you the truth, I am rather 
tired, and I did not mean to see any visit- 
ors to-day.” 

“I won’t keep you long. I would go 
away at once; only it may be months 
before we meet again; and after what I 
heard from Gilbert this afternoon in 

“ Excuse my interrupting you; but I 
think you ought to be cautioned that your 
brother’s statements are not to be de- 
pended upon. If you have come here to 
repeat anything that he has told you about 
me you have come upon a very foolish 
errand, and I hope you will think better of 
it. One doesn’t care to listen to false- 
hoods which are too malicious and too 
palpable to be worth contradicting.” 

Brian’s heart sank a little. He could 
not mistake her meaning, nor had he per- 
mitted himself to hope that there could be 
any foundation for his brother’s startling 
surmise; still it was not quite agreeable 
to him to hear it disposed of in that very 
contemptuous fashion, “Gilbert said 
nothing malicious about you,” he answered 
humbly ; “he told me that you had refused 
to marry him; and —and all that he said 
made me feel that I had no right to speak 
to you as I did the last time that I saw 
you in Park Lane. I wanted to ask you 
to forgive me, and let me take back my 
words.” 

“You are very kind; and naturally I 
can have no objection to your withdraw- 
ing any expressions which you may feel 
bound to withdraw. At the same time, I 
don’t quite see why you should do so. 
You knew me so little as to suppose that 
I should marry your brother, which was a 
poor compliment to my taste, but hardly a 
reason for regarding me with righteous 
horror. What I understood you to con- 
demn was my having taken advantage of 
his predatory instincts to persuade him 
into breaking with Kitty Greenwood ; and 
I am just as guilty of that misdemeanor 
now as I was then.” 

“ But it was out of kindness to her that 
you did it,” broke in Brian eagerly. “I 
ought to have seen that at the time, and I 
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am very sorry that I didn’t see it. That 
is what I came here to say.” 


“ Well,” answered Beatrice somewhat 
mollified, “1 suppose I ought to thank you 
for taking so much trouble. But I must 
own that I should have felt more grateful 
if you had believed in my being disinter- 
ested from the first, instead of waiting to 
be convinced by facts.” 

“T was wrong; I acknowledge it. But 
— why didn’t you tell me that 1 was wrong 
when I asked you?” 

“T told you nothing but the truth; I 
wasn’t bound to tell you the whole truth. 
Perhaps you wouldn’t have believed it if I 
had. No one else believes it — not even 
Mr. Monckton —and I suppose no one 
ever will. Are you sure that you yourself 
believe it even now?” 

“T firmly believe,” answered Brian, 
“that your one wish from first to last has 
been to put a stop to what you thought 
would be an unhappy marriage; and I 
believe that you would never have taken 
this way of putting a stop to it if it hadn’t 
seemed to you to be the only practicable 
one.” 

“Ah! you consider it very objection- 
able, then? So do I, for the matter of 
that. But it has succeeded.” 

“ Yes,” agreed Brian doubtfully, “it has 
succeeded.” 

During this colloquy they had been 
pacing slowly along, side by side, neither 
of them paying much attention to the 
direction in which they were walking. 
They now perforce came to a standstill, 
for they had reached the end of one of the 

aths which, winding through the shrub- 

eries that surround the Manor House, 
leads to the brink of the cliff, and is ter- 
minated by a low wall and a semicircular 
stone bench. The twilight was fast deep- 
ening into darkness; the full moon had 
risen above the headland beyond Beckton, 
and was shining, large and ruddy, through 
the mist; the sea was so calm that only a 
faint whisper of breaking water arose from 
the beach beneath. 

“Do you think,” asked Beatrice, turn- 
ing culiealy towards her companion, 
* that I was right or wrong in this mat- 
ter: 

“ Don’t ask me to say anything that 
may offend you,” he replied. “I am go- 
ing away in a few minutes, and if we ever 
meet after this it will probably be in Lon- 
don, where you won't have time to do 
more than speak a word or two to me. I 
don’t want to offend you again at the last 
moment. And what, after all, can my 
opinion signify to you?” 
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“Not much, perhaps; still I wish to 
have it. You are less likely to offend me 
by speaking out than by keeping silence.” 

“ Well, then, I can only say that I think 
you were wrong. You may have done 
Miss Greenwood a service, and I dare say 
you have; but in order to do her that 
service you have pretty nearly ruined Gil- 
bert. You don’t seem to have considered 
him at all.” 

“Oh, yes, I did; I considered his case 
in all its bearings, and I am very sure that 
he has got no more than his deserts.” 

“ He is in worse trouble than you think 
perhaps. The simple truth is, that you 
have made the place too hot to hold him. 
He has had to give up his candidature, 
and he means to go abroad at once. In- 
deed, he says he shall never live here 
again.” 

“T am delighted to hear it,” answered 
Beatrice remorselessly. “If you have 
nothing worse than that to reproach me 
with, I can accept your rebuke without 
losing my temper. [s that all?” 

“ Yes, that is all; except that I should 
like just to tell you how miserable it has 
made me to doubt you, and that I shall 
never doubt you again, and —and that I 
shall always love you as long as I live. 
You don’t mind my saying that as my last 
word, do you?” 

He held out his hand to her, and after 
a moment of hesitation she took it si- 
lently. 

It is quite possible that, if there had 
been no moon that night, the interview 
would have closed then and there; but the 
moon, as has been said, was at the full; 
and so it came to pass that Brian made an 
amazing discovery. What was it that he 
saw in Miss Huntley’s face? He has 
never been able to answer satisfactorily, 
although he has since been subjected to a 
searching cross-examination on the point. 
It cannot have been only that there was 
an unmistakable glitter of tears on her 
eyelashes, for that of itself could hardly 
have been enough to warrant the convic- 
tion which he appears to have instantly 
formed. 

“ Beatrice!” he ejaculated. 

She drew back, exclaiming, “No! — 
no!” and trying to regain possession of 
the hand which he continued to hold. 

But it is in vain that the tongue denies 
what the features have revealed ; nor is a 
diffident suitor one whit less masterful 
than a bold one from the moment he sees 
victory within his grasp. Not five min- 
utes had elapsed before Miss Huntley had 
been reduced from a position of command- 
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ing superiority to one of the humblest 
submission. 

“Let me go, Brian!” she entreated; 
“it is most unfair to take advantage of 
what you were never meant to know. I 
can’t do as you wish —how can I? Don’t 
you see what horrid things people will say 
about me ?” 

“No, indeed I don’t. 
cares what they say?” 

“Not you; that is very plain. But I 
do. I don’t want it to be said that I was 
scheming and plotting for this all along — 
and after what I told Mr. Monckton only 
this morning too! Oh, no; I cannot pos- 
sibly do it! And don’t you know that you 
will certainly be accused of having married 
an heiress for the sake of her money? 
Have you no shame ?” 

“Not an atom. The only person in the 
world whose opinion I value in the least 
at this momentis yourself. Tell me truly, 
Beatrice, when did you first begin to care 
for me?” 

“1 don’t know; I can’t get at my watch. 
I suppose about ten minutes ago. Well, 
if it was before that I was quite uncon- 
scious of it— almost unconscious, any- 
how. Now, Brian, you know perfectly 
well that I fully intended to marry Staple- 
ford, and if he had only had the patience 
to wait until I had carried out my schemes 
down here, I would have married him.” 

“IT don’t believe it,” answered Brian 
coolly. 

“You are getting on, I must say! It 
isn’t half an hour yet since you were ready 
to believe anything and everything that I 
told you. One thing you must and shall 
believe, or I will never speak to you again 
—itis a gross calumny to pretend that I 
tried to ruin your brother because he had 
tried to ruin you.” 

“I am quite sure that it is,” Brian 
declared. 

“Not that that would have been any- 
thing more than strict justice. And now I 
suppose you will make me forgive him; it 
will be only one among the many bitter pills 
that I shall have to swallow. Oh, Brian, 
if you knew how glad I am to have found 
my master! Women ought never to be 
independent; I told you so long ago, and 
I am afraid I have done a good deal to 
prove it. You won’t expect too much of 
me, will you?—or be disappointed when 
you find out, as, of eourse, you must soon, 
what I am?” 

“T know already what you are,” an- 
swered Brian confidently. 

_ And he proceeded to make statements 
In support of his assertion, which may as 
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Besides, who 
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well be omitted, since, to tell the truth, 
they were absurd in substance and hyper- 
bolical in language. They did not, how- 
ever, seem to displease Beatrice, for she 
protested against them, and laughed at 
them with every appearance of content- 
ment, until Miss Joy, who had been prowl- 
ing about the garden for some time past 
in search of her charge, suddenly and 
most indiscreetly emerged from behind a 
bush. 

Miss Joy had one little foible; she liked 
to think that she could see farther through 
a brick wall than her neighbors. There- 
fore, although there probably was not at 
that moment a more astonished woman 
than she within the four seas, she dis- 
played much presence of mind by observ- 
ing calmly, “ I expected this !” 

“Oh, Matilda!” exclaimed Beatrice, 
starting up and enfolding her friend in a 
close embrace (possibly with a view to con- 
cealing her own cheeks), “where do you 
think that you will go when you die? 
Nothing of this kind cou/d have been fore- 
seen by anybody!” 

“It was foreseen by me,” persisted 
Miss Joy in a muffled voice, “and you 
need not try to choke me, my dear, be- 
cause you will not prevent my saying that 
it is what I have hoped and prayed for 
from the very first.” 

“ Even when Stapleford stood so high 
in your favor, Miss Joy?” Brian could not 
help asking. 

“Yes, Mr. Segrave, even then. And I 
challenge you to deny that at that very 
time I told you that in my opinion you 
were better suited to Beatrice than any- 
body else.” 

“T believe you said I might be, under 
certain non-existent conditions.” 

“ Bother the conditions! Besides, they 
have come into existence. A great com- 
poser, who is a gentleman by birth, can’t 
be classed, below a penniless viscount. 
Well, young people, I hope you will be as 
happy as you deserve to be, which is say- 
ing a good deal. You will let an old 
woman come and stay with you some- 
times, won't you?” 

“You will live with us always, Matilda,” 
returned Beatrice decisively. “Brian, do 
you hear? Matilda is to live with us al- 
ways, or the engagement is off.” 

Brian made the only reply that could be 
made; but Miss Joy nodded reassuringly 
at him over Beatrice’s shoulder. She was 
neither young enough nor foolish enough 
to attempt what has never yet been at- 
tempted with success since the. world 
began. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 
CONCLUSION. 


A CHANGE of candidates at the eleventh 
hour is apt to be disastrous to the politi- 
cal party whose interests are at stake ; and 
this may perhaps account for the result of 
the Kingscliff election, which placed Mr. 
Giles at the head of the poll by a narrow 
majority. Buswell thinks otherwise. He 
says that he approached victory much 
more nearly than Gilbert Segrave would 
have done, and attributes his defeat sim- 
ply and solely to the fact that he was un- 
able to hold out any immediate prospect 
of improvement to the borough by the 
addition to it of the Manor House prop- 
erty. He still asserts that he means to 
have that property, sooner or later, and 
has no doubt but that he will get it ; which 
shows a sanguine spirit on his part, seeing 
that Mr. and Mrs. Brian Segrave have 
taken’ up their permanent residence there. 
His contention, however, is that the force 
of circumstances will drive them some 
day to Beckton, which has remained un- 
tenanted since Gilbert’s departure, and 
that they will not then continue blind to 
the necessities and deaf to the entreaties 
of an entire town. Meanwhile, he is doing 
the best that he can for the said town and 
at the same time is not doing badly for 
himself. Quite recently he has received 
the honor of knighthood ; nobody exactly 
knows why. But it has ceased to be nec- 
essary to assign reasons for the bestowal 
of these distinctions, and probably it is 
only due to Buswell’s native modesty that 
he has not been made a baronet. 

Brian and Beatrice were married at 
St. Michael’s one winter morning, quite 
quietly; that is to say, that not more 
than three hundred persons witnessed the 
ceremony. Indeed, it is not easy to be 
married quietly anywhere out of London. 
The bridegroom’s brother was not pres- 
ent, being abroad at the time; but Mr. 
Phipps was good enough to undertake the 
duties of best man, and Sir Joseph Hunt- 
ley gave away the bride. 

Lady Clementina, though not enchanted 
with her sister-in-law’s choice, was fain to 
submit to it and to acknowledge that of 
the two Segrave brothers, Brian was at 
least the more desirable. “I can’t under- 
stand why you are marrying him, Bea- 
trice,” she said, with engaging frankness ; 
“but I have given up trying to understand 
why you do anything. He tells me he is 
not a Radical, which is some comfort, and 
to do him justice, I don’t think he is a 
fortune-hunter. Indeed, it is rather an 
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unfortunate thing for him to have come 
into a fortune; for, of course, he will give 
up composing music now and will sink 
into obscurity.” 

Whether the latter part of this predic. 
tion will be fulfilled or not time alone can 
show; the first has not been and will not 
be. Brian will always compose for the 
pleasure of composing, and if he is not 
very ambitious, his wife has ambition 
enough for two. 

Gilbert has not yet returned to England. 
He is visiting India and the colonies, and 
will doubtless have a store of valuable in- 
formation relating to some of our more 
troublesome dependencies to lay before 
the next House of Commons. Beatrice 
trusts that he will not hurry back. She 
will find it easier to give him a sisterly 
welcome, she thinks, if before he reaches 
home she has been able to bring her 
scheme to a successful termination by 
marrying Kitty to Mitchell. It is not at 
all unlikely that her hopes will be realized. 
At any rate, Kitty is once more her bo- 
som friend, and she has induced Captain 
Mitchell to pay a long visit to the Manor 
House. 

Brian doubted the wisdom of this course, 
urging that a little longer time should be 
allowed to the poor girl to forget her old 
love ; but he was promptly and even scorn- 
fully overruled by Mrs. Segrave. 

“Why, you goose!” she exclaimed, 
“she has been in love with Captain 
Mitchell all along; only she didn’t know 
it. Now, my dear Brian, you really must 
not set up to be a judge of such matters 
— you, of all people! You, who couldn’t 
so much as see that I was in love with 
you, without knowing it, for a year before 
you proposed to me!” 


From Temple Bar. 
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In the course of one of those long con- 
versations and reflections on his past ca- 
reer, with which the emperor Napoleon 
was accustomed at Saint Helena to while 
away with his faithful companions the 
dreary hours of exile, he one day remarked 
that in the course of his life he had been 
deeply interested in two women, widely 
differing in charactef. 


One [he said] was all grace and art, the 
other, innocence and simple nature. One 
asked nothing of her husband, but however 
liberally he supplied her she yet was in debt 
in all quarters. The other, when her purse 
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was empty — which rarely happened — did not 
hesitate to ask him to replenish it; it never 
occurring to her that she could take anything 
she needed without immediate payment. For 
the rest, both were amiable and gentle, of 
equable temper, docile disposition, and much 
attached to their husband. 


These “two women” were, of course, 
the empress Josephine and Maria Louisa. 
In both of them Napoleon may, as he 
said, have been deeply interested ; but it 
can scarcely be doubted that the deeper 
and tenderer interest always remained with 


the former. It was natural that it should 
be so. For though but little susceptible 


of the softer emotions, Napoleon was in- 
spired by a deep and passionate love for 
Josephine when, a young man of twenty- 
six, he married her. But at forty, when 
he sought, or accepted the hand of Maria 
Louisa, he was prompted only by the vain 
ambition of founding a dynasty, and of 
being received into the brotherhood of 
kings. Even when thus strongly influ- 
enced, what an effort it cost him to break 
the spell, what a pang to sever the tie, that 
for near fourteen years had bound him to 
the fascinating woman he loved! Her 
snperstitious feeling — shared by him in 
this instance — that fate had so mysteri- 
ously linked their destinies that what was 
prejudicial to one must be baneful to the 
other — led Josephine to predict that the 
tide of his prosperity would turn when his 
cruel repudiation of her was accomplished. 
Very surely, too, it did so, And the first 
step towards his downfall was taken when, 
striving to nerve himself to decide on their 
divorce, he exclaimed, “I have too long 
sacrificed great and powerful interests to 
a mere chimera — I yield!” 

Before the battle of Wagram had been 
fought (July 6, 1809), when Napoleon for 
the third time entered Vienna as a con- 
queror, it had been more than once mys- 
teriously hinted to him by Austrian emis- 
saries that a young archduchess was much 
at his service. A doubtful anecdote, often 
repeated, states that when Napoleon was 
bombarding Vienna he commanded the 
direction of the batteries to be changed, 
that Maria Louisa, who, he was informed, 
was indisposed at Schoenbrunn, might not 
be disturbed by the roar of his cannon. 
If false information of that kind really 
reached him, it was indeed a very feeble 
ruse de guerre. For besides that no mat- 
rimonial alliance with Austria was then 
on the tapis, and that the divorce was still 
in abeyance, Napoleon was very unlikely 
to place his cannon less advantageously 
and imperil his chance of victory in order 
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that by an act of gallantry he might spare 
a young lady’s nerves. He doubtless well 
knew that the empress had left Schoen- 
brunn with the whole of the imperial fam- 
ily. Driven from place to: place, as the 
Austrian troops were defeated, they had 
finally taken shelter in an old Sch/oss in 
Hungary. There, daily and _— they 
prayed that “God would humble the 
usurper.” Maria Louisa’s girlish letters 
to her father are full of such expressions. 
She tells him also that “ people who study 
the Apocalypse predict that the Corsican 
usurper will soon lose his head, or die of 
a surfeit of red crabs.” One or other of 
“these predictions she trusts may be 
speedily realized.” Three months later 
on, the peace of Vienna was signed. Na- 
poleon was then at the very apogee of 
political power and military glory. He 
believed that an heir to his throne alone 
was wanting to ensure the stability of the 
vast empire he had founded ; every means, 
therefore, were secretly tried by Count 
Metternich and his agents to turn the 
great man’s thoughts towards Austria in 
his quest of an eligible bride. 

On the 16th of October Napoleon left 
Vienna. The matrimonial question, if 
hinted at, was not openly broached. He 
chose to be fairly off with the old love 
before he was on with the new; for he 
could not even yet trust himself to speak 
of other ties until the divorce had become 
an accomplished fact. On returning to 
France he celebrated his victory by pom- 
pous Te Deums, public illuminations, and 
grand state festivities at the Tuileries, 
At the brilliant receptions, before whose 
splendor paled the boasted magnificence 
of Louis Quatorze, the empress Jose- 
phine appeared wearing the imperial man- 
tle and seated beside Napoleon on his 
throne. Smiles were on her face, but 
deep grief in her heart. The words “ We 
must part, dear Josephine,” had at last 
been spoken. The divorce may indeed 
be said to have actually taken place; yet 
the cruel obligation was laid on her of 
bearing a prominent part in ceremonies 
when deprived of her right, as a wife, to 
do so — of being, in fact, ad interim, the 
deputy of her successor. Eugéne Beau- 
harnais, summoned from Italy, had al- 
ready arrived publicly to announce —as 
arch-chamberlain of the empire — that 
“the welfare and happiness of France re- 
quired that the fourth dynasty should have 
a long existence, consequently that it 
should be surrounded by an immediate 
posterity,” etc., etc. 

When this act of repudiation was ac- 
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complished Josephine retired to Malmai- 
son to indulge in weeping and melancholy. 
With difficulty she was dissuaded from 
wearing deep mourning. “ Why not?” 
she said. “ This separation is death tomy 
happiness.” But if sympathy could soothe 
her wounded feelings, some consolation 
she must have found in the eagerness of 
her numerous friends to pay her the same 
marks of respect in her humiliation as she 
had been accustomed to receive at the 
height of grandeur. Never had the court- 
yard of Malmaison been so thronged with 
carriages as since the divorce. Some few 
of the visitors may have been influenced 
by a desire to see how she bore her 
changed position. But the affectionate 
regard with which the kind-hearted Jose- 
phine had inspired all classes in France 
led them generally to sympathize with her 
in sorrow. Napoleon is said to have been 
really grateful to those ladies of the house- 
hold who so promptly evinced that their 
regard and affection for her remained un- 
changed. Those who took a contrary 
course, thinking to please him, he did not 
fail soon, and very unmistakably, to con- 
vince of their error. It is certain, how- 
ever, that the divorce occasioned the first 
change in the sentiments of the mass of 
the people towards Napoleon. They were 
proud of his glory; but when, after di- 
verging so greatly from the course he had 
himself traced out, they saw him also aban- 
don the Josephine to whom he in some 
measure owed his first elevation, the heart 
of the people was wounded. 

Two years before, at Erfurth, the em- 
peror Alexander had voluntarily offered 
a second empress to France, in the person 
of his sister the grand-duchess Anne. 
When however the question of marriage 
was seriously contemplated he began to 
waver; returning very evasive replies to 
the letters addressed to him on the sub- 
ject. The empress-mother, it was urged, 
was opposed to it, both on religious 
grounds and because of the extreme youth 
of her daughter. Toa demand for a defi- 
nite reply the answer was so long delayed 
that Napoleon’s patience — never very 
great — was exhausted. Hastily he sum- 
moned a council to discuss the claims of 
the two other princesses, indirectly put 
forward by Saxony and Austria for the 
honor of giving an heir to the imperial 
throne. The political and other consider- 
ations involved in so important a question 
having been duly weighed, Napoleon and 
his ministers decided in favor of the Aus- 
trian princess, the overtures of Austria, so 
long secretly urged upon him, being an 
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assurance of the emperor Francis’s con- 
sent. Marshal Berthier, the newly-cre- 
ated Prince of Wagram, was despatched 
to Vienna officially to ask the archduchess 
in marriage. ' 

‘© Count Metternich is in a delirium of joy,” 
writes the political agent Von Gentz. ‘‘ His 
project having succeeded so well he does not 
scruple to take the whole credit of its accom- 
plishment to himself; though circumstances 
unconnected with it have by chance favored 
the scheme.”’ 

Yet in his very untrustworthy autobi- 
ography the count makes it appear that 
the unhappy deserted Josephine first sug- 
gested the Austrian marriage. Napoleon 
said of Count Metternich, “ He lies with 
so good a grace that he gives promise of 
becoming a great statesman.” M. de Tal- 
leyrand replied, “He lies always, but 
never deceives.” 

The Austrian alliance being determined 
upon, the count left Paris to prepare the 
way for the gracious reception of Napo- 
leon’s request that the emperor would 
confer on him the hand of his daughter. 
It was therefore well received, notwith- 
standing that a prince of the conquered 
territory of Wagram was so strangely, 
almost insultingly it would seem, the 
bearer of it. The archduchess was asked 
with what feeling she regarded the idea of 
becoming the wife of the man whom she 
had been brought up to consider the im- 
placable enemy of her family and country. 
The fascinating count — as Caroline Mu- 
rat and other ladies of the French court 
thought him — was deputed to put the deli- 
cate question to her. Her young step- 
mother, who was also her cousin, would 
not. Her father shrank from it. Yet 
political views being the chief, if not sole, 
considerations of importance in all royal 
marriages, the decision rested with him 
rather than hisdaughter. Under ordinary 
circumstances she would not have been 
consulted at all. But this was an excep- 
tional case. The idea of a daughter of the 
Czsars marrying this Corsican parvenu 
emperor was a bitter pill to Francis. If 
he was ready to assent to the sacrifice for 
the sake of gaining time to prepare that 
parvenu’s downfall, he yet was so far in- 
fluenced by parental feeling as to refrain 
from speaking the final word till Maria 
Louisa herself had, as it were, authorized 
him. Naturally she heard with extreme 
dismay that “the dread usurper” had 
asked her hand in marriage. The count 
explained that the alliance would be ad- 
vantageous to Austria, then exhausted 
by a long period of warfare, and looking 
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to the continuance of peace for returning 
prosperity. To quell her personal fears, 
he set before her a pleasing picture of the 
gaiety and grandeur of the French court 
and the homage that awaited her there. 
He told her of the attentions of Napoleon 
to Josephine — a woman several years his 
senior —of the pleasures with which he 
had surrounded her, and the happiness she 
had enjoyed with him. Now, however, 
the nation demanded a divorce. In its 
love for its emperor it yearned for the 
perpetuation of his line. Yielding, there- 
fore, as in duty bound, to the unanimous 
voice of his people, he sought a youthful 
princess for his bride. 

The archduchess asked what were her 
father’s wishes. Being trained to implicit 
obedience in such matters, as soon as she 
was told that they were favorable to the 
marriage, for his country’s and people’s 
sake, she resigned herself — though with 
considerable misgiving —to her fate and 
her father’s will. Her ready acquiescence 
in his wishes would ensure him, she hoped, 
the peaceful possession of what yet re- 
tained of his dismembered empire. Na- 
poleon on being informed that he was an 
accepted suitor sent Count Anatole de 
Montesquieu to Vienna as the bearer of 
his portrait to the bride-elect. It was one 
of Isabey’s exquisite miniatures, and was 
set in a border of large diamonds. After 
a few minutes’ earnest scrutiny of it, the 
archduchess exclaimed, “He is not ill- 
looking!” Probably she found some con- 
solation in the discovery of that fact, as 
she had believed him to be a sort of ogre, 
both in person and character. Count 
Anatole was also charged to deliver an 
itinerary of the route to be taken on her 
journey to France, and the ceremonies to 
be observed at the various resting-places 
and at her reception at Compiégne. 

Maria Louisa was the eldest of the 
seven children of Francis I., emperor of 
Austria,* and his second wife, Maria 
Theresa, daughter of Ferdinand IV. of 
Naples. She had just entered her nine- 
teenth year, having been born December 
12th, 1791, when in February, 1810, she 
became the affianced bride of Napoleon. 
Hatred of the French had been instilled 
into the minds of the imperial brothers and 
sisters from their earliest years. They 
had an ugly doH in a French uniform, rep- 
resenting the usurper. “In their childish 
pastimes it was stabbed with pins, shot at 
with a pop-gun, and well belabored with 


* Until 1805, when Austerlitz was fought, he was 
emperor of Germany as Francis II. 
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a wooden sword.” Nurses, governesses, 
and attendants, with whom the young arch- 
duchess, until marriage, chiefly lived in 
strict retirement, nurtured these feelings 
of hatred and resentment. Affianced to 
“the tyrant,” the young archduchess was 
regarded by the domestic circle as a lamb 
destined for the slaughter. Some doubted 
the validity of the divorce; others whis- 
pered that marriage with a man under the 
ban of excommunication was a deadly sin. 
And doubtless in the eyes of the Church 
and of all good Catholics such a marriage 
was nuil, But into such matters it did 
not then suit the views of the Austrian 
court too closely to inquire; while, as 
regarded the archduchess, if Napoleon’s 
classical features had lost by increasing 
embonpoint much of the severe beauty 
and refinement that distinguished them 
some years earlier, Isabey’s fine portrait 
had revealed to her that “the dreaded 
minotaur ” was not so hideous as she had 
been led to suppose. The preparations 
making for her reception, of whose splen- 
dor wonders were reported, also greatly 
tended to calm down her fears of any very 
terrible fate awaiting her. On the 9th of 
March the civil marriage took place. 
The bride’s modest dowry, 500,000f. 
(£20,000), was then delivered to the Prince 
of Wagram in gold ducats enclosed in an 
elegant casket. On the 11th the religious 
ceremony was performed, the archduke 
Charles representing the bridegroom. A 
grand banquet followed, at which much of 
the formal etiquette of the Austrian court 
was relaxed in order to confer on th: 
Prince of Wagram, ambassador extraor- 
dinary, the especial honor of dining at the 
imperial table. 

On the 14th the bride took a tearful 
leave of her family. Her departure was 
announced by salvoes of artillery, ringing 
of bells, and Austrian military bands play- 
ing French airs. More unusual still— 
for probably it was for the first time, and 
doubtless the last — the tricolor was seen 
floating from the windows side by side 
with the Austrian banner. The streets 
were thronged with spectators who gave 
the young bride their hearty benediction. 
But in spite of these outward signs of joy 
and cordiality the people murmured at the 
sacrifice exacted, as they supposed, of 
their emperor, and deplored the fate of 
the youthful archduchess, given up, as 
they said, to a monster who would over- 
whelm her with misery — her humiliation 
being necessarily reflected on the empire. 
Maria Louisa’s journey to France was 
really a triumphal progress. The queen 
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of Naples, Caroline Bonaparte, attended 
by a splendid retinue, welcomed her at the 
frontier. At every town she stopped at, 
a page of the imperial household was in 
waiting with a letter and a bouquet from 
the bridegroom, while daily, by his order, 
a courier was despatched to the emperor 
Francis with news of his daughter’s health 
and safe progress on her journey. Maria- 
Louisa’s replies to his letters seem to have 
greatly pleased Napoleon; though more 
or less they are said to have been sug- 
gested or dictated by her Majesty of Na- 
ples. But it must be confessed that his 
assiduously gallant attentions merited, 
and would naturally inspire, a gracious 
acknowledgment. That her first impres- 
sions of his personal appearance might 
be more favorable to him, he yielded to 
the persuasions of King Joachim Murat 
—so fond of feathers and finery — that 
he would allow himself to be dressed by 
his tailors. For Napoleon would not be 
inconvenienced by a close-fitting dress, 
and this gave him at times a slovenly ap- 
pearance, which as he became corpulent 
was more than ever disadvantageous to 
him. After being a few days in the hands 
of the king of Naples’s artistes, he vowed 
he could bear it no longer; but that the 
question of his toilette should be left to 
Maria Louisa’s decision. Madame Junot 
says, “She declared she was quite content 
that he should please himself in such mat- 
ters, as she liked him just as well in one 
dress as another.” This probably was 
the truth. 

While the new empress was leisurely 
continuing her journey, Napoleon found 
time to bestow some attentions on her 
predecessor. He wrote to her in affec- 
tionate terms, visited her at Malmaison, 
where, in accordance with her tastes, he 
had ordered extensive alterations to be 
made in the chateau and grounds. He 
prevailed on her and Hortense to dine 
with him at Le Trianon, and in forming 
her new household placed it on the same 
liberal footing as before the divorce, It 
was no less numerous and splendid‘than 
Maria Louisa’s, for, he said, “her title of 
empress was ineffaceable, being conse- 
crated by receiving the crown from the 
hands of the pope.” The Chateau de Na- 
varre, a fine old mansion in the depart- 
ment of the Eure, built by Mansard, and 
standing in a park laid out and planted by 
Le Nétre, was purchased for her. Her 
debts were paid, and her annual income 
fixed at 3,000,000f. (£120,000). Large as 


it was, it was not, as he well knew, too 
large for Josephine. The Elysée Napo- 
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léon was also placed at her disposal when 
she had occasion to be in Paris. In thus 
striving to console her, while silencing 
the reproaches of his own conscience for 
the wrong he had done her, he did but 
embitter their final parting. 

A grand ceremonial had been arranged 
for the meeting of the imperial bride and 
bridegroom. Two leagues on her road to 
Soissons an elegant tent was erected. 
There Napoleon was to await her arrival, 
and the queen of Naples was to conduct 
her into the presence of her lord and mas- 
ter. A large and magnificently embroi- 
dered cushion was placed in the centre of 
the tent. The bride was to kneel upon it 
on entering, and was, of course, to be im- 
mediately raised and embraced by the 
bridegroom. The introduction ended, the 
happy pair were to enter the grand new 
nuptial carriage, and, accompanied by the 
Bonaparte princesses, and followed by 
pages, great officers of the household, and 
a detachment of cavalry, to proceed to 
Soissons, and thence to Compiégne. The 
weather, however, promised unfavorably 
for a state pageant. Napoleon, therefore, 
without countermanding the directions 
given for the next day, when informed 
that the bridal cortége was on the road to 
Soissons, privately ordered a plain car- 
riage, and with King Joachim left Com- 
piégne incognito. At a short distance 
from Soissons the cortége was seen ap- 
proaching. The private carriage drew up 
to the side of the road to allow it to pass 
— Napoleon intending to turn and slowly 
follow to Soissons. In the dusk of a rainy 
March evening he might have escaped 
recognition. But leaning forward, eager 
to get a glimpse of the bride as she passed, 
both he and Murat forgot their incognito, 
and immediately the escort saluted to the 
cry of “Vive l’empereur!” Great was 
the surprise and confusion of the bride, 
as Napoleon, hat in hand, approached her 
carriage, and entered it at the invitation 
of the queen of Naples. The rain was 
then descending in torrents, and couriers 
were ordered to ride on before with all 
haste to announce the speedy arrival of 
the imperial cortége. An attempt was 
made by the people to get their windows 
lighted up, and in spite of the weather, 
and want of time, to prepare a triumphal 
arch. Young girls ran off to the palace 
with flowers. The municipal authorities 
slipped on their robes and hastened to 
their places in the gallery. The people 
flocked into the courtyard and crowded 
around the entrances, unmindful of the 
drenching downpour. The Austrian am- 
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bassador had just arrived for the ceremo- 
nial of the morrow, and with the princes 
and princesses of the house of Bonaparte, 
some in full dress, others ex deshadille, 
waited in the grand hall to receive the 
illustrious pair. Between ten and eleven 
signal guns announced their arrival. The 
torches borne by the outriders were ex- 
tinguished by the fast-falling torrent, and 
but that there glimmered a réverbére here 
and there, to whose feeble rays were added 
those of the tallow candles doing duty for 
an illumination, all around the palace was 
darkness, notwithstanding the efforts of a 
company of torchbearers to light the cor- 
tége up the grand avenue. This untoward 
disarrangement of a programme thor- 
oughly studied by all who on the follow- 
ing day were to take part in the ceremo- 
nies created a great commotion in the 
palace. However, the empress having 
alighted, the princes and princesses of his 
family, with Prince Schwartzenberg and 
one or two others, were hurriedly presented 
toher by the emperor. They then retired, 
together with the king and queen of Na- 
ples, to partake of a Petit souper prepared 
for them in the emperor’s private apart- 
ments. Although the presentations occu- 
pied but a few minutes, the keen, scruti- 
nizing eyes of the ladies discovered that 
the toilette of the German princess left 
much to be desired. Short waists and 
short petticoats were then in high favor, 
but Maria Louisa wore a long-waisted 
dress, and the skirt of her gown, cut after 
a fashion discarded in Paris a twelve- 
month or more, was too long by several 
inches, They remarked also that she was 
deficient in grace; that, considering her 
youth, her embonpoint was excessive, and 
that on the whole (as described by Count 
Metternich in a letter to his wife) “her 
face was rather ugly than pretty.” Ma- 
ria Louisa had a broad, full face with the 
ugly Hapsburg mouth, and a peculiar up- 
ward slant in the position of the eyes that 
gave to it a singular expression of affec- 
tation. She was of about the middle 
height, but her figure was not symmetri- 
cal, her arms being small and thin, and 
her bust and shoulders largely developed. 
But she was in the bloom of youth —in 
itself a charm — had a very fair complex- 
ion, an abundance of light chestnut hair, 
and a good set of teeth. Naturally she 
felt much embarrassment at being thus 
unceremoniously launched, as it were, for 
criticism into the midst of a group of ladies 
of the French court. The gallant atten- 
tions of the bridegroom were therefore 
needed to enable her to overcome the 
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great timidity she evinced, which seemed 
to please him. The ladies and gentlemen 
of her household were presented the next 
day, and on the following one the court 
left Compiégne for St. Cloud. There, on 
the 1st of April, the civil marriage took 
place. The religious ceremony —after 
the grand state entry into Paris—was 
performed in the great gallery of the 
Louvre. It is remarkable that of the sev- 
eral cardinals who were required to assist 
at the civil marriage, all, with the excep- 
tion of Cardinals Maury and Fesch, re- 
quested to be excused from being present 
at the nuptial benediction; alleging as a 
reason, that the pope’s intervention had 
not been sought to dissolve the first mar- 
riage. Napoleon refused to admit this as 
a valid excuse, and banished them to dif- 
ferent and distant departments of the 
empire. He forbade them also to wear 
that mark of their dignity the scarlet robe ; 
a high-handed proceeding that obtained 
them the sobriquet of “the black cardi- 
nals,” 

Accustomed to see the empress Jose- 
phine invariably dressed with the most 
exquisite taste, the shortcomings of Maria 
Louisa in that respect were the more 
strikingly apparent to Napoleon. Believ- 
ing himself to be a great connoisseur in 
such matters, he made a point of presiding 
at the bridal toilette. The crown he se- 
lected for the occasion (there were two) he 
saw properly placed on the bride’s head 
by the mistress of the robes, and the im- 
perial mantle gracefully arranged on her 
shoulders. The train was borne by the 
queens of Spain, Naples, Holland, and 
Westphalia, the grand duchess of Tus- 
cany, and the Princess Borghese —all 
these ladies, with the exception of the 
queen of Westphalia (a princess of Bava- 
ria), being royal by the grace of Napoleon. 
The bridal presents prepared for Maria 
Louisa were similar, though probably far 
exceeding them in value, to those made 
by Louis XVI. to Marie Antoinette. The 
municipality of Paris offered a complete 
toilet service, including an armchair and 
massive framed mirror, of silver gilt, of 
exquisite design and elaborate workman- 
ship. In the course of the following year 
a silver cradle, superLly wrought, was 
added to this present. The marriage fétes 
are said to have surpassed in splendor any 
that had preceded them in Paris. Yet 
these grand doings were but the prelude 
to still grander ones then in preparation. 
The imperial couple meanwhile returned 
to Compiégne, which, like all the royal 
residences of France, had been embel- 
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lished and refurnished by Napoleon. Fine 
gardens were added to it, and many 
needed improvements fully carried out. 

Josephine had passed the month of nup- 
tial gaieties at Navarre. She now returned 
to Paris ; for Navarre, with its fountains, 
lakes, and rivers running through its 
grounds, was found to be a damp and un- 
healthy residence. A large outlay was 
required to remedy this inconvenience, 
and to render the old chateau, that had 
long been neglected, a suitable abode for 
the imperial chatelaine and her retinue. 
Napoleon suggested that while the works 
were in hand she should go to Milan, 
where she was much beloved, and where, 
in the society of her son and daughter-in- 
law, the sadness that preyed on her health 
and spirits might more readily be dis- 
pelled. She preferred an excursion to 
Switzerland. But at Geneva she was pri- 
vately told that Napoleon was anxious to 
keep her at a long distance from the capi- 
tal, if not actually out of France, in order to 
soothe the ruffled feelings of Maria Louisa, 
who had displayed some jealousy on find- 
ing that so much consideration was still 
shown to the “ dame de la Malmaison,” as 
she named her rival. Hortense sought an 
explanation from Napoleon, who was in- 
dignant at such intentions being attributed 
tohim. Still he pressed Josephine to go 
to Milan; but as she did not then feel 
sufficiently reassured to obey him, she 
returned to her chateau of Navarre, and 
spent there the winter of 1810-11. But 
whether at Navarre, at La Malmaison, at 
the baths of Aix, or wherever Josephine 
was, there was the court of France and its 
empress. Though her health was begin- 
ning to fail and languor was creeping over 
her spirits, yet Napoleon’s youthful bride 
could not supplant her, nor efface the im- 
pression which her goodness, grace, and 
fascination had made on the minds of 
those who had once spoken to or seen her. 
Of this Napoleon had full proof when, 
after Louis Bonaparte’s abdication, he 
chose to visit Holland and Belgium, ac- 
companied by Maria Louisa, as on a for- 
mer occasion by Josephine. The latter 
won golden opinions both for herself and 
Napoleon ; Maria Louisa for neither ; but, 
ill at ease in the part she had to play, and 
stiff and reserved in her manners, she 
rather repelled than attracted. 

Towards the end of May they returned 
to Paris, and on the Ist of June began the 
series of fétes prepared in their absence. 
The most memorable of them, owing to 
the sad catastrophe attending it, was that 
given by Prince Schwartzenberg in the 
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Austrian emperor’s name. One of the 
garlands suspended in the gallery of the 
temporary ball-room erected in the garden 
of the hétel took fire. The éfforts made 
to snatch away the burning portion gave 
movement to the rest of the decorations, 
and in an instant the whole were on fire, 
and the fragile ball-room in flames. The 
empress was safely removed, but several 
persons perished in the burning building ; 
amongst others the Princess Schwartzen- 
berg. The unfortunate termination of 
this féte naturally suggested the similar 
catastrophe at the marriage of Louis XVI. 
and Marie Antoinette. Many regarded it 
as an evil omen. Napoleon himself was 
struck by it, but blamed the police, who 
“ should have been on the alert,” he said, 
“to prevent any accident occurring.” The 
melancholy event created however but a 
passing impression, and as féte succeeded 
féte speedily faded away. 

The little leisure this unwonted round 
of dissipation left at Maria Louisa’s dis- 
posal was occupied in learning to ride in 
the manége at St. Cloud, and in lessons 
with the professors whom Napoleon had 
appointed to teach her dancing, music, 
and painting. The mot d’ordre at court 
and in the capital was to study the wishes 
of the young empress, and to amuse her. 
But she was not liked by the ladies of the 
palace, towards whom her demeanor was 
cold and reserved. Indeed she scarcely 
knew how to be gracious, being of a dull 
and sluggish temperament, and having 
from childhood been hedged about with 
so much formal etiquette. Napoleon ar- 
ranged her little evening reunions, Forty 
or fifty ladies only were admitted to them, 
and but twelve or fifteen at one time. 
They included the ladies of the palace 
and the households of the imperial family. 
He fancied that this sort of exclusiveness 
would attract the Faubourg St. Germain. 
But the Faubourg St. Germain was still 
French, lively, spzrztue/, and delighting in 
epigrammatic conversation. Maria Louisa 
could not converse, and cared not to hear 
others. Her receptions therefore were 
found amazingly dull; besides, no gentle- 
men were admitted. And what can be 
imagined duller than a party of ladies, 
expected to amuse and to feel amused by 
looking on at the turning round of the 
empress’s ear; a feat she contrived in 
some way to perform, and seemed de- 
lighted to astonish her company by exhib- 
iting her skill in accomplishing it. She 
however did not care for society. She 
preferred her tapestry-frame and a quiet 
chat in her boudoir with the Duchesse de 
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Montebello (Madame Lannes), the only 
lady of Napoleon’s court with whom she 
formed any intimacy. 

Towards the end of 1810 both Maria 
Louisa and Napoleon were frequently oc- 
cupied in giving sittings to Canova, who 
had visited France for the purpose of mak- 
ing a bust of the emperor. The famous 
sculptor had succeeded so admirably with 
the celebrated statue of the princess Pau- 
line, as Venus, that he was now commis- 
sioned to execute one in white marble of 
Maria Louisa, as Concord. This he prob- 
ably found a less perilous undertaking 
than that of the statue of the goddess of 
love —not being in danger, as he pro- 
fessed to be on that occasion, of failing to 
complete his work from falling distractedly 
in love with his model. 

But although 1810 was drawing to a 
close the marriage fétes were not yet 
ended. It was proposed to continue them 
until the first anniversary of the wedding- 
day. However, the appointment of the 
Comtesse de Montesquieu, after the forms 
of the old régime, as “gouvernante des 
enfants de France,” reminded the nation 
that other fétes were also impending, and 
on the 2oth March, 1811, one hundred and 
one guns announced the birth of a King of 
Rome. Napoleon’s highest aims seemed 
to be now attained — the establishment of 
his dynasty by the birth of an heir to the 
imperial throne. But dark clouds were 
beginning to gather on the northern hori- 
zon, heralding a tempest that was to lay 
low and destroy those lofty aims and 
hopes. The nation, however, regarded 
the new-born babe as a pledge of enduring 
peace, and rejoiced in his birth according- 
ly. Never before, surely, was any child 
christened with so much pomp, ecclesi- 
astical, civil, and military. The fronts of 
the houses on the line of procession were 
draped with tapestries, as at the Féte 
Dieu, and a double row of troops extended 
from the Tuileries to Notre Dame. All 
Paris was in the streets, and many persons 
had come from distant departments to 
obtain, if possible, but a glimpse of this 
child, on whom rested the hopes of the 
nation, and the hopes of its “fourth dy- 
nasty,” as all unconscious, poor ill-fated 
child, of the hopes and fears he excited, 
he lay peacefully slumbering in his gou- 
vernante’s lap. 

And now the mighty emperor — who 
would seem to have been fulfilling the 
Mosaic injunction, Deut. xxiv. 5 — must 
prepare for war. One more scene of glory 
and power has yet to be played, and its 
theatre is Dresden. On the 9th of March, 





1812, Napoleon and Maria Louisa leave 
St. Cloud (he will have no political in- 
trigues, he says; so takes her with him). 
A fine army, five hundred thousand 
strong, preceding and following in detach- 
ments, and by different routes, is shortly 
after encamped around the pleasant cap- 
ital of Saxony. There, Maria Louisa 
again meets her father and her family. 
There too are assembled the kings and 
princes of the Rhenish Confederation, and 
with them the timid and humbled Fred- 
erick William III. of Prussia. All, pro- 
fessedly, are Napoleon’s allies, but in 
reality his enemies, watching for the fa- 
vorable moment for throwing off his yoke. 
But for the nonce, pleasure is the order 
of the day. The autocrat of the north 
alone has assumed a defiant attitude, and 
determines to maintain it. He must take 
the consequences of his temerity. On 
the 2oth June war is declared, and “ For- 
ward” is the order given to Napoleon’s 
mighty host, who with light hearts begin 
the march to their dreadful doom with the 
cry “To Moscow! to Moscow!” Maria 
Louisa accompanies her family to Prague 
for a month’s visit, and General Count 
Neipperg — destined to play so important 
a part in her future —is appointed to at- 
tend her as chamberlain. On the Ist of 
July she returned to St. Cloud, and during 
the disastrous Russian campaign, though 
France was in so critical a position, she 
seemed not to feel it. Her German phlegm 
allowed her to work composedly at her 
tapestry, to trot about in the park of St. 
Cloud on her pony, and to follow very 
contentedly her humdrum daily round of 
occupations. She evinced but little inter- 
est in her son; Madame de Montesquieu 
seems to have usurped the mother’s place 
in his affections. When she was willing 
to bestow a caress on him, the tall plume 
of feathers she was fond of wearing so 
frightened the child that he would turn 
from her and cling to his nurse. 

In spite of Napoleon’s efforts to with- 
hold it, news of the real state of affairs 
in Russia reached Paris from private 
sources, and filled all hearts with gloom. 
Those who needed sympathy and conso- 
lation sought and received them from the 
empress Josephine, to whom Count Ségur 
by every opportunity sent authentic infor- 
mation. Most unexpectedly, however, on 
the night of the 12th December Napo- 
leon arrived at St. Cloud, but only to pre- 
pare for another campaign. Maria Louisa 
was appointed regent, Cambacérés and 
Joseph Bonaparte carrying on the govern- 
ment in her name. The Senate expressed 
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a wish that she and the King of Rome 
should be crowned, in order that an oath 
might bind France to the heir to the 
throne. Napoleon replied that his treas- 
ure was wholly needed at that moment for 
supplies for his armies. Perhaps Jose- 
phine’s “ineffaceable title” was to his 
mind an obstacle also. On the 15th of 
April, 1813, he left France for the army. 
His victories of Bautzen and Wurtzchen 
led to an armistice and the Congress of 
Prague ; but hostilities were renewed on 
the 15th of August, Austria then joining 
the allies. Maria Louisa desired to me- 
diate. Napoleon smiled — rancor and bit- 
ter antagonism had long subsisted between 
him and Austria, and was far too intense 
to allow either one or the other to be 
moved by a weak woman’s tearful en- 
treaties. Victory attended Napoleon’s 
arms at Dresden; but cavalry was want- 
ing to follow it up. Reverses ensued, de- 
fections also of the confederate princes, 
and at Leipzig the Saxon and Wurtemberg 
troops crossed over to the enemy on the 
field of battle. A skirmish or two, while 
retreating, when he put to the rout one of 
his deserting generals, ended this unfor- 
tunate campaign, and on the gth of No- 
vember the emperor once more reached 
St. Cloud. 

Another army is wanted. The Senate 
assembles, and authorizes a levy of two 
hundred and eighty thousand conscripts. 
The troops are recalied from Spain; Fer- 
dinand VII. returns to it; the pope is 
liberated and leaves for Rome. The New 
Year’s day reception is numerously and 
brilliantly attended, the regency is re- 
newed, and Joseph Bonaparte named lieu- 
tenant-general of the kingdom. Napoleon 
confides his wife and son to the protecticn 
of the National Guard during his absence. 
But he is destined to return to them no 
more, and embraces them for the last time 
on the morning of the 25th of January, 
when he sets out with a mere handful of 
veteran troops to join his youthful army. 
This short but wonderful campaign ended, 
as all know, with the entry of the allies into 
Paris on the 25th of March. Napoleon 
had directed—subject, however, to the 
course of events —that the empress and 
the ministry should remove to Blois. Jo- 
seph advised her to remain in Paris to 
uphold her son’s rights; but her father 
promising not to neglect them, she left 
forthwith — repenting having done so as 
soon as Blois was reached. At times she 
seemed desirous of sharing the fate and 
fortunes of Napoleon, but finally placed 
herself under the protection of the allies. 
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A Russian general and an escort of Cos- 
sacks then conducted her to Orleans. 
There her perplexities returned, now urg- 
ing her to attempt to join Napoleon at 
Fontainebleau, now alarming her with 
many fancied difficulties and dangers at- 
tending such a step. The abdication 
being signed, and Elba allotted to Napo- 
leon, and Parma and Placentia to Maria 
Louisa, the emperor Francis despatched 
Prince Paul Esterhazy to inform his 
daughter of it, and to attend her to Ram- 
bouillet, where he proposed to meet her. 
Escorted by twenty-five Cossacks she 
arrived there on the 13th of April, still 
anxious and doubtful, and unable to decide 
on the best course to pursue. On the 15th 
Francis and his minister, Metternich — 
now created a prince of the empire— 
made their appearance, and a long private 
interview took place. The nature of the 
communications made to her did not tran- 
spire. She however seemed much dis- 
tressed by them, and announced to her 
attendants that she purposed ms to 
Vienna, vzé Switzerland and the Tyrol. 

While awaiting the arrival of an Aus. 
trian guard of honor she received a visit 
from the emperor Alexander, who break- 
fasted with her. On the following day 
the king of Prussia arrived at Rambouil- 
let; he, however, remained but a few 
minutes. Both wished to see the king of 
Rome, now called Prince of Parma. His 
little Majesty received them ungraciously, 
telling his nurse “gwils n’étaient pas 
beaux.” Such visits, under the then ex- 
isting circumstances, certainly showed a 
great want of delicacy of feeling, both 
in those who paid, and the lady who re- 
ceived them. A few days after, Maria 
Louisa left Rambouillet. The account of 
her journey, as given by one who accom- 
panied hef, reads like that of an excursion 
leisurely taken for pleasure. At the nu- 
merous places she stopped at arrange- 
ments had been made for her visiting 
every point of interest, and apparently 
much of her trouble was forgotten in the 
pleasurable excitement of travel. At Vi- 
enna she was welcomed by her family and 
the people with extravagant signs of joy, 
as a victim snatched from the jaws ofa 
monster; while about the same time — 
2nd of June, 1814—the empress Jose- 
phine, broken in health and broken-hearted 
at the fate of Napoleon, died suddenly at 
Malmaison. 

Maria Louisa soon became aware that 
she and her son were prisoners, rigidl 
restricted from passing beyond the par 
of Schoenbrunn. The queen of Sicily, her 
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maternal grandmother and the sister of 
Marie Antoinette, was indignant at the 
manoeuvres set on foot to detach her from 
Napoleon. “She should tie the sheets of 
her bed to the windows some night and 
escape in disguise. I would,” she said ; 
“for marriage is for life.” She herself 
had, secretly, just fled from Sicily. But 
Maria Louisa had not her grandmother's 
energy. Tired of Schoenbrunn, she asked 
leave of her father to go to the baths of 
Aix. It was granted, and Count Neip- 
perg attended her; but she could not take 
her son. The count was the illegitimate 
son of the Countess Neipperg, and was 
born in France in 1775. He was ‘married 
to a woman whom he had seduced from 
her first husband, and who, with four or 
five children, was then living in retirement 
at Wurtemberg. He was reputed brave ; 
having been wounded in battle and lost an 
eye. He was still a handsome man, of 
fascinating manners and distinguished air. 
Over the weak and irresolute Duchess of 
Parma he soon obtained complete ascend- 
ency. Through his influence she was led 
to subscribe to all the conditions with 
which the Congress hampered the grant 
—for her life only —of the sovereignty 
of the duchies of Parma and Placentia. 
“None of the race of Bonaparte,” the 
allies declared, “ could be allowed to bear 
sway in Europe.” Therefore she re- 
nounced in her son’s name his right to 
succeed her, and consented that he should 
be deprived of his baptismal name of Na- 
poleon; that he should be brought up at 
the Austrian court, should be called Fran- 
cis, Duke of Reichstadt, and that she 
should see him but once a year. All let- 
ters from Napoleon were to be transmitted 
to her father, and although she did not 
consent to a divorce, she said “ she would 
write and ask him to consent to a separa- 
tion a /aimadble.” 

These arrangements were about being 
completed when the startling news of Na- 
poleon’s return to France put an end to 
the Congress. On the morning following 
his arrival at the Tuileries the sweet- 
scented violets, the first flowers of the 
spring, were brought in by the people in 
such quantities, as a symbol of their fidel- 
ity to him, that the gardens were covered 
with them, and the palace itself filled with 
their fragrant perfume. Confidently ex- 
pecting Maria Louisa would rejoin him, 
every lady and é/éyante of the empire 
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wore on her dress, or carried in her hand, 
as a token of welcome, a bouquet of the 
large Parma violets. But if her affections 
were ever given to Napoleon, they were 
his no longer. Count Neipperg had sup- 
planted him. His countess had obligingly 
died some few months before, after only 
two days’ illness, leaving the count free to 
mingle gallantry with his duties as coun- 
sellor to the young duchess. But the 
spring and its fragrant flowers passed 
away, and when the summer sun shone on 
the Tuileries gardens their parterres were 
strewed with lilies, and the ladies’ faded 
violet bouquets had given place to the 
flower that had become the fashion of the 
day. Waterloo decided the fate of Maria 
Louisa as well as that of Napoleon; and 
while he was on his way to perish at St. 
Helena, she was put into possession of 
her duchies, Count Neipperg being named 
her first minister, also grand master of 
her household. Of the /azson that en- 
sued children were born before the death 
of Napoleon. When that event occurred 
a morganatic marriage gave a tardy sanc- 
tion to their union. The count was the 
absolute ruler of the duchies; but his 
administration is said to have been marked 
by great ability, moderation, and tolerance. 
He died of a painful disease in 1829, much 
regretted by the people. He was an irrep- 
arable loss to the duchess, who as a tes- 
timony of her grief and affection erected 
a magnificent monument to his memory. 
But she was incapable of taking up the 
reins of power after him. The people re- 
volted, and she fled from Parma. Aus- 
trian troops escorted her back; but she 
was an object of deep resentment to her 
subjects, who, as she could not govern 
them, fell under the oppressive yoke of 
Austria. 

In 1832 the death of the melancholy 
young Duke of Reichstadt occurred at 
Schoenbrunn, of consumption, in his 21st 
year. Maria Louisa died in 1847, aged 
56. As Duchess of Parma she was merely 
an instrument of Austrian misrule in It- 
aly. The very slight interest the French 
at any time took in her ceased altogether 
when, renouncing all claims on France, 
she again became an Austrian archduchess 
and her son was made an Austrian prince. 
She is now well-nigh forgotten, while Jo- 
sephine’s memory remains as imperishable 
in France as Napoleon’s. 

CATHERINE CHARLOTTE JACKSON. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
RICHARD CABLE, 


THE LIGHTSHIPMAN, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF **MEHALAH,” “ JOHN HERRING,” 
** COURT ROYAL,” ETC. 


CHAPTER LIV. 
“NO FOOL LIKE AN OLD FOOL.” 


“I SUPPOSE,” said Richard Cable to his 
mother, “that se would not live in our 
old cottage? Not if I offered it her rent 
free?” 

“The cottage is mine, Richard, not 
yours. Perhaps from me she would take 
it, but not from you.” 

“Then you may offer it her.” He had 
his hands in his pockets; he drew them 
sharply forth and began to hum a tune — 
it was the mermaid’s song from “ Oberon.” 
When he thought of her that tune came 
up with the thought. ‘ Mother,” he said, 
breaking off in the midst of the tune, 
“now that we are in this house, we are in 
a different position, and the little. girls 
must be suited to it. I’ve heard them 
talking just like the St. Kerian children — 
with a Cornish twang, and I won’t have it. 
They must have better schooling than they 
can get at the national school.” 

“Will you send them away?” asked 
Mrs. Cable in dismay, as her heart failed 
her at the thought of parting with her 
grandchildren. 

“No; they must not leave home; they 
must learn better here, They should be 
able to play on the piano, and to sing, and 
read French, and know something of all 
those concerns which young ladies are 
expected to be acquainted with.” 

“What! Are you going to bring a gov- 
erness into the house to them?” asked 
Mrs. Cable, with dismay almost equal to 
the first at the prospect of parting with the 
children. 

“No; I'll have no stranger here,” he 
answered. 

“ Then, how are they to learn?” 

“Is there no one in the village who 
could teach them? I do not mean that 
they should be ignorant, or know no more 
than the laborers’ children, because they 
will have money, and if they marry, they 
shall marry well.” 

“There is a long time to that,” said 
Mrs. Cable. 

m Who can teach them?” asked Rich- 
ard. 
“There is but one person who can do 
this,” she answered, after a pause. 

“She must be well paid for her trouble. 
You must arrange all that. Only, I will 
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not have this teacher come here; the chil- 
dren must go to her. Pay her what you 
like, and take her, whoever she may be. 
I do not ask her name; I want to know 
nothing about her; but if she teaches 
them, I will not have her too free with 
them; she must undertake not to kiss 
them, and coax them to love her. Do not 
tell me who she is ; I do not want to know. 
I leave all that to you, but I make my 
stipulations beforehand.” 

“ You mean this, Richard?” 

“T leave it to you. I ask no questions, 
I want no names named. If the children 
are to learn the piano, this lady who is to 
teach them must have one on which they 
may be taught. I will order one at 
Launceston to be sent to the cottage.” 

“ Very well, Richard.” 

“ ] have hit ona great idea,” said he with 
a sudden change of tone. “There is al- 
ways a trouble about feeding the calves 
with the hand. I have ordered at Bridge- 
water a lot of stone bottles, like those for 
ginger beer, but as large as foot-warmers 
for bed. And I’ve had a board put along 
each side of the calves’ van, with holes in 
it, into which the bottles can be fitted. 
And then, mother, I’ve had tubes and nip- 
ples made for the bottles; and I pass 
these in to the calves through the bars, 
and they can all suck comfortably as they 
ride along. I might take a patent for it, 
I fancy, if I chose.” 

“ But, Richard, to go back to the sub- 
ject ™ 

He interrupted her hastily. “I’m go- 
ing to engage a boy; and when we come 
to a hill, he’ll walk round the van, and if 
any of the calves, which are as weak in 
their intellects as babies, let the nipples 
out of their mouths, which they may do 
through the joggliag of the van when the 
roads are fresh stoned, or they may do it 
out of sheer stupidity — then, I say, the 
boy will put them back in their mouths 
again, and fill up the bottles with skim- 
milk at our halting-places. I’ve always 
found the calves get very much pulled 
down by a journey, and now, with this 
contrivance, I reckon they will be very 
much pulled up.” 

“ But about the girls?” 

“I’m going to work on a grander scale 
altogether, and have a set of vans. I’m 
quite sure I can carry on the business 
wholesale, and with this idea of the calves’ 
sucking-bottles carried out into execution, 
I must succeed.” 

There was no getting anything more out 
of him relative to the education of the 
children, He was apparently now en- 
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grossed in the perfecting of his arrange- 
ments for feeding the calves out of bottles. 

“It is wearing and exhausting to the 
hand,” he said. “It gets like that of a 
washerwoman who uses soda — all cockled 
and soft, what with being in the milk and 
in the calves’ mouths. I’ve tried the butt- 
end of the driving-whip, but it don’t draw 
up milk, and the calves don’t like the 
taste of the brass mount; so I’ve had to 
come back to the hand again. It is pos- 
sible they may object to the vulcanized 
india-rubber at first, whilst it is fresh.” 
Then, abruptly he reverted to what he had 
spoken of before. ‘Don’t let hey think 
that there’s any favor shown in letting her 
have the cottage. It is done to suit my 
convenience. Last night, as I sat in my 
summer-house, I could see down into the 
village ; and, I suppose to annoy me, she 
had her lamp burning till late, and there is 
not a wall or a tree between the post-office 
and my garden, so that the light of her 
lamp shone right up in at my door, and sit 
how I would, I could not get away from 
it. It aggravated me, and I know I shall 
get no pleasure out of my summer-house 
ike that. By day, she’ll do something to 
annoy me if she has that window, perhaps 
put red geraniums in it.” 

“But, Richard —it is a mile away.” 

“] don’t know what the distance is; it 
aggravates and provokes me past endur- 
ance. I shan’t be able to sit there of a 
day, because of the pelargoniums; nor at 
night, because of her lamp. I shall have 
to move the summer-house, and the ex- 
pense and trouble of that—the having 
masons and carpenters and painters about 
the place again, will be so vexing, that I’d 
rather she went into our old cottage. It 
would be best for me, and she’d save 
money herself, for I don’t mind the rent, 
as it is an accommodation to me. I 
couldn’t move the summer-house under 
ten pounds.” 

“ And with regard to the matter of the 
children Pe 

“ There is no favor there, either,” inter- 
rupted Richard; ‘and I beg you will let 
her understand that. I want them in- 
structed, and there is no one here but the 
young ladies at the parsonage and herself 
fit to teach them; and you can ask the 
former to undertake the task; if they re- 
fuse, then you can offer it to the other 
one; she gets the job only because there 
is no one else available. Let her under- 
stand that. And mind, tell her, if I send 
a piano there —I mean, to the cottage — 
it is not that I give it her or lend it her; 
it is for my daughters to practise on; but 
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I don’t object to her playing on it at any 
other time, because I’ve always heard that 
a piano ougit to be played on continually 
to keep it in tune. It would go badly out 
of tune if it were only used for the chil- 
dren’s schooling, and that would spoil 
their ear. Also,” continued Cable, “ there 
are some sticks of furniture, and some 
bedding and other stuff, and some crock- 
ery down there, which must be used to 
keep the damp out of them and the moth 
and the wood-worm. There’s no room up 
here for all these things, and they don’t 
suit this new house; they are left down 
there toaccommodate me; and if she does 
not pay rent, it is because we find it con- 
venient to put some one in to keep the 
cottage dry, the mildew out of the furni- 
ture, and the moths from the bedding, and 
to keep the crockery from being chipped. 
Make her understand that; and if she 
spoils things, she’ll have to pay damages. 
I do not know that I shan’t put some 
more things into the cottage just to run 
the chance of their being injured by her, 
and so deduct the cost of the things spoiled 
from her wages.” Then without looking 
at his mother to see what she thought of 
his ideas, whether relating to the feeding- 
bottles for his calves or the education of 
his children, he went down into the valley 
to his old cob cottage. 

He had put the key in a secret place — 
a hole in the thatch, that none but he 
knew of. He opened the door and went 
in and locked himself in. The cottage 
was in the same condition in which it had 
been left. The stools were round the 
poor little table, the armchair by the fire, 
and the ashes of the peat white on the 
hearth. Then he took off his coat, and 
went into the back kitchen and fetched a 
broom and a pail and a pan, and set to 
work to clean the house. He did not 
return to Red Windows all day. He was 
busy at the cottage. He scrubbed the 
floors and the little stairs; he brushed 
down the walls; then he got whiting at 
the grocer’s and whitewashed ceiling and 
walls. He cleaned up the hearth and laid 
fresh kindling-wood on it, and hung a ket- 
tle to the crook over it. -He paid repeated 
visits to the shop that day, and bought 
glazed calico and tacks and chintz and 
muslin; and he nailed up curtains to the 
windows and put blinds where there were 
none —“ lest,” as he said to himself, * the 
lamp should shine out of these windows 
and torment me.” Afterwards he got a 
spade and dug up and tidied the garden. 
He did not desist from his self-imposed 
task till late at night, not till everything 
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was done to his satisfaction. He was a 
man who loved tidiness. Next morning 
early, he left St. Kerian. This time he 
went to Bewdley, where he had to bestow 
some cattle he had contracted to bring to 
the farmers on the home farm of the 
manor. 

When he came to the inn, he found Mr. 
Polkinghorn there, who sprang up and 
saluted him with urbanity. “ How are 
we?” asked the footman; “bobbish or 
not? And howisthe missus?”  , 

“TI am well,” answered Cable gravely. 
He passed over the second query. 

“You haven’t come in your travels yet 
on the manor of Polkinghorn, have you?” 
inquired the flunky. “ Because, if we 
could hit on that, there’d be some chance 
of our recovering the title-deeds, and being 
reinstated in our manorial rights. But — 
oe see — till we know where it is, the 

olkinghorns can take no step.” 

“How go matters with you?” asked 
Cable. 

“Well, queerish,” answered the foot- 
of 


man. ‘“You’ve heard the news, 
course ?” 
“ News? I’ve heard nothing.” 


“Not of our appointment to a bish- 
opric?” 

“You! No, certainly.” 

“ Yes, we are.” 

“What? The old lady?” 

“ Not exactly; but her brother-in-law, 
old Sellwood. I know him well; he’s a 
nice old shaver. He’s going to be a 


bishop down your way, at Bodmin. That 
is in Cornwall, is it not?” 
“Yes, He to be bishop! I do not 


look at the papers.” 

“Yes; he'll be bishop. I don’t know 
that we care much about it. You see, 
the families of Sellwood and Otterbourne 
don’t need it. They’ve lots of money, and 
a twopenny-ha’penny bishopric ain’t much 
to them ; especially a new affair, such as 
this. Why, I don’t believe there’s even a 
cathedral there, not a dean and chapter ; 
and — I wouldn’t take a bishopric myself 
where there wasn’t a dean and chapter to 
sit upon. If you don’t sit upon somebody, 
you're nobody. It isn’t a man’s headpiece 
that gives him estimation; it.is his ca- 
pacity elsewhere for sitting upon people. 
What is it that makes Mr. Vickary so 
much respected in our place? It is, that 
he sits upon us all. If he only sat on the 


button-boy, would he be held in such high 
honor? ] 
world.” 
Cable made no reply. 
“I think if I may volunteer a sugges- 


I put it to you, as a man of the 
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tion,” said Polkinghorn, “ that I could give 
you one to improve your business.” 

“Indeed?” 

“T suppose you’ve curates down your 
way?” 

“ Oh yes, there are some.” 

“When the bishop comes into quarters, 
there will be a demand for more — for 
lots.” 

“You think so?” 

“1’m sure of it,” said the flunky. “ Now, 
add to your van of calves another of cu- 
rates, and dispose of them down in Corn- 
wall. You'll excuse me; I am accounted 
a joker.” Then looking round, and seeing 
that Mrs. Stokes was not in the room, he 
said in a low tone: “ There is worse be- 
hind. We're about to have a regular rev- 
olution.” 

“ Of what sort?” 

“ You’d never guess; and you’re some- 
how mixed up in it.” 

“ How is that?” 

“ About that affair of — your wife.” 

“ What about her?” — sharply. 

“It seems she has a stylish sort of a 
father, called Cornellis.” 

“Yes; what then?” 

“ He came here after you took her away. 
He didn’t appear whilst she was in our 
place. He’s a gentleman, you know, and 
I suppose disapproved of her being in a 
situation; though, for the matter of that, 
I’m a Polkinghorn, and I’m in a situation. 
What a Polkinghorn can do, a Cable may.” 

“ Never mind about that; go on.” 

“Some folks have vulgar objections to 
situations. If they do object to them, 
they’re not gentlemen; as I take it, it is 
low.” 

“ What has Mr. Cornellis done?” 

“Done! You should ask what is he 
going to do.” 

“ Then I doask that. He has not been 
to see his daughter where she is now.” 

“ Oh, I don’t fancy he’s particularly in- 
terested about her. I fancy she was made 
the excuse for his first coming here, and 
making our old girl’s acquaintance. He’s 
been here off and on a good deal since — 
a great deal too much for the liking of 
some of us; and if Miss Otterbourne had 
taken our opinion, she’d have sent him 
about his business long ago. I beg par- 
don, if I offend. He is your father-in- 
law.” 

“ You do not offend at all.” 

“It was a bit of a come-down his girl 
marrying you, no doubt, and he cut her 
off and disowned her for it ; but he seemed 
mighty interested about her after she was 
gone.’ 
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“He had not sufficient interest to pur- 
sue her, and see that she was well and 
comfortable and in good hands.” 

“In good hands! She was in yours, I 
suppose, comfortable. It seems to me 
you're not badly off. Besides, as you mar- 
ried her, she was your charge, not his.” 

“What further has Mr. Cornellis 
done?” 

“He has made himself a great favorite 
with the old lady; he humors her, and 
But here comes Mrs. Stokes, and I 
don’t like to talk state secrets before her. 
I'll tell you later. We were speaking of 
the bishop. Do you know Sellwouod ?” 

“T have spoken to our rector at Han- 
ford.” 

“T can’t say I’m intimate with him,” 
said Mr. Polkinghorn. ‘ There are some 
people one can’t be intimate with ; though 
one may put out as many feelers as an 
octopus, there is no laying hold of them. 
I’ve taken his shaving-water to him, too.” 

This did not seem to interest Cable; he 
was anxious to hear the rest about Jose- 
phine’s father. Presently, Mrs. Stokes 
left the room, and then Mr Polkinghorn 
resumed the subject. 

“He’s an insinuating man is your fa- 
ther-in-law ; and when he found that the 
old woman was keen on the lost tribes, 
bless you, he led her such a tally-ho after 
them, it was just like as you play with a 
kitten, drawing a ball or a cork dean the 
floor, and whisk and away went the old 
creature purring and frisking and snap- 
ping and =e It was quite pretty to 
see her. And I do believe that he per- 
suaded her that he was the concentration 
of the ten tribes in himself, a sort of a 
mixed pickle-bottle of capsicum and gher- 
kin, and cauliflower and onion — only put 
Benjamin and Menasses and Gad and the 
rest of ’em for the vegetables, and a gen- 
eral Judaic flavor for the vinegar.” 

“Goon. What next?” 

“T should like to know what are the 
circumstances of your father-in-law? Is 
he a man of substance or a soap-bubble — 
which?” 

“T cannot say; I suspect the latter.” 

“So do I; and I fancy he will take care 
to make himself a comfortable nest some- 
where. There was a goose and a gander 
on‘intimate terms, that I knew, and the 
latter set to ripping the down off the breast 
of the goose to line anest. He persuaded 
her to it, and the fond creature helped to 
strip her own breast; and the two birds 
smoothed the down into a very snug sort 
of nest. Well, will you believe me?— 
there came a late fall of snow and some 








very sharp weather, and through it all, 
the gander sat in the downy nest, and let 
the goose walk about and: shiver in the 
snow, with her plucked breast quite bare.” 

“ What do you mean by this?” 

“ Oh, I’m a wag, and I mean more than 
I put in plain words. There are parables 
to be read, and the moral is easy under- 
stood by them as has brains. I don’t feel 
sure that your father-in-law has not the 
nature of that gander, and I’m pretty sure 
our old woman has that of the goose that 
helped to pluck herself.” 

“Do you mean to say that he is helping 
himself to her money?” 

“T won’t say that. But I believe before 
long he’ll persuade her to pay for a mar- 
riage license, and then he’ll take up his 
quarters in Bewdley and begin the pluck- 
ing process. We won’t stand it — none 
of us. We will go.” 

“ But—she is old enough to be his 
mother.” 

“ There is no fool like afi old fool.” 


From Murray's Magazine. 
JENNY LIND. 


Wy is it that the name of Jenny Lind 
has become a household word in England, 
familiar to thousands who never heard her 
sing a note, or saw her face, but who, 
somehow, associate the sound of her name 
with everything that is most kindly, and 
pure, and tender, and good, so that the 
feel a sort of affection for one who, thou 4 
unknown to them, about whom they could 
only tell you that she was a successful 
singer, has yet left a fragrance about her 
memory, which makes Ser name sound 
sweet and dear, as the name of a friend? 

It is surely quite a peculiar tradition 
which she has left behind her. You feel 
it not only in the universal and affection- 
ate familiarity with her maiden name, 
which I have ventured to put at the head 
of this article, but in the illumination 
which kindles in a man’s face as he tells 
you of the great days, when he heard her 
in her wonderful triumphs. How he kin- 
dies, as he rouses himself to speak of it! 
“Ah! Jenny Lind! Yes, there was never 
anything like that!” And he begins 
about the “ Figlia,” and how she came 
along the bridge in the “ Sonnambula ;” 
and feel the tenderness in his voice, 
as of a positive love for her, whose voice 
seems still ringing through him as he talks. 
Why is it?’ There is some tone in the 
enthusiasm which is quite distinct from 
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the way in which men speak of Grisi and 
of Alboni. Zhere, you feel at once the 
enthusiasm is for the voice; ere, there 
is, within the admiration of the voice, a 
touch of personal affection for one who 
was, to him, like nothing before or since 
in the whole world. It is of this unpar- 
alleled personal fascination of which I 
would speak in this paper. The records 
of her career, at the time of her death in 
November, told enough of her musical 
achievements. But those of us who have 
enjoyed the peculiar privilege of her 
friendship in later years, cannot but be 
eager to express our sense of the force 
and nobility of her character. 

Her character! There was the secret 
of the bewildering fascination of her early 
singing. Those of us who knew, and 
watched, and loved her long after the mar- 
vellous voice had utterly fled, could yet 
perfectly understand why the charm she 
once exercised had been so unique. As 
we felt the impressive vigor, the brilliancy, 
the high purity of the full-formed charac- 
ter, we could not be surprised at anything 
men told us of her wonderful effect upon 
them, when all this inward force, which 
still delighted us, had been felt at work 
within the heart of the clear, liquid, bird- 
like voice of a young girl. 

For, indeed, her character had all the 
notes of greatness. 

First, it had the gift of originality. How 
can I explain or justify a term which is 
used just to express what is indescriba- 
ble? Those who knew her will perfectly 
understand me when I say that everything 
she did, everything she said, every ges- 
ture, every motion, Br her own individual 
stamp upon it. As she came into the 
room, as she went out, as she spoke, you 
felt in presence of an original nature, 
made in a fresh mould, distinct, marked, 
unmistakable. I cannot recall a single 
conventional look or act of hers — not 
one in which she was not herself alone. 
Her greeting, her way of coming forward 
with her hands outspread to welcome you, 
the pose of her head, the touch of dra- 
matic action in all she did — how vivid is 
the impression left! Her image stands 
out, imprinted in clear outlines; it never 
mixes itself up with other memories. 
And she had the unaccountableness of an 
original genius; you never knew before- 
hand how she would take a thing, what 
she would say, how she would like it. 
She awoke that peculiar interest which 
belongs to those whose whole being is a 
surprise to you — something which baffles 
your normal expectations; you cannot 
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sum it up in your calculations; you have 
to wait on it, and learn from it what its 
ways and motions will be. So with her. 
I never felt more sure that I was in the 
company of a genius than when with her. 
Every phrase of hers told; her foreign 
English broke out into all sorts of strange 
and abrupt and suggestive forms, which 
must have been a surprise to our native 
mother-tongue, but which gave it unex- 
pected force. 

And, then, her character bore the type 
of a great artist. She was an artist 
through and through. This is what you 
felt in her conceptions and treatment of 
music. She had the artistic ideality, the 
sense of an absolute and ideal perfection 
of workmanship, which was worth all effort 
and all toil, and by which alone the life’s 
work was to be tried. She had the artist’s 
sense of the all-sufficiency and the sanc- 
tity of the ideal; the artist’s scorn for all 
that compromised it, for all work that was 
not carried to its highest attainable pro- 
jection, — for all weak shifts, and unskilled 
presumptions. And in all this she had 
the backing of her husband, for whose 
character she had an enthusiastic admira- 
tion — himself a musician of most pure 
and delicate taste, fastidious of all that, at 
all, falls a hair’s breadth below the highest 
standard attainable. 

This ideality was felt throughout her 
whole treatment of life. It made her judg- 
ment of all untrained efforts, that bore the 
stamp of the amateur upon them, to be 
severe and alarming. She could shut 
her lips fast in a damning silence, after 
anything which failed to win her approval, 
in a way that made you feel that all was 
over, and that acquittal had become hope- 
less. She was not a person to whose crit- 
icism an aspiring amateur would like to 
offer his earlier efforts ; though when she 
saw genuine merit, she would delightedly 
give most generous help. But the mate- 
rial must be good that you brought her; 
and the standard was very high. 1 think 
this is what her pupils would say at the 
Royal College of Music, to whom she 
gave such splerdid work in the last years 
of her life. They loved her; and her 
training was magnificent in its serious and 
radical thoroughness; but she required 
much of them. She kept them as close to 
their scales as Mr. Ruskin kept his draw- 
ing class to the curves of a snail-shell. 
She believed as thoroughly as the Duke 
of Wellington that everything lay in the 
firm mastery of the primary elements of 
your task. Yet, with this intense belief 
in real “grind,” she had the teacher’s 
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great gift of looking to the individuality 
of the pupil. I remember well her telling 
me, in her emphatic way, how her first 
object was to discover the exact range 

eculiar to each individual voice that came 

efore her, and thento make its training 
turn on the compass it covered; so that 
each voice was an individual existence, 
with its own excellencies to be consid- 
ered. How she made me laugh that even- 
ing, imitating the strange way in which 
her girls persisted in opening their mouths 
when they sang; and about “her hippo- 
potamus ” —a colored girl, who was hop- 
ing to become a tragic heroine. 

This ideality in art brought her its fa- 
miliar difficulties and griefs in practical 
life. She had that artistic temper, which 
never seems quite at home in our work- 
aday world. What is it all at — with its 
infirmities, its compromises, its minglings 
of good and evil, its rough-and-ready meth- 
od, its thwarting imperfections? The 
practical world conforms so little to we 
artistic ideal; it is satisfied with suc 
incomplete and untrained work. She 
could not easily adapt herseif to the com- 
mon necessities and duties of human ex- 
istence ; they fretted her; they did not 
pass into her ideal; they stuck out, with 
stiff angles, and bony corners, and raw 
edges; she did not like them, nor could 
she bear with them lightly and gaily ; she 
could not bend her inward moods to cor- 
respond to outward incidents. She stood 
in an attitude of repulsion, of rebellion, 
towards common, necessary, homely cir- 
cumstances. She found it very difficult 
to give these small affairs and details of 
life their proper proportion and impor- 
tance. And here, we English, whom per- 
sonally she loved dearly, yet tried her 
sorely. We perplexed and distressed her 
7 our British disregard for first princi- 
ples, by our Philistine content with cas- 
ual, hap-hazard, hand-to-mouth ways of 
doing things. Our common life was so 
curiously satisfied with the absence from 
it of any unity, or coherence, or symmetry. 

This all emphasized her instinctive 
aloofness from the world. Like all those 
who find their vent in art, she seemed 
always as if her soul was a homeless stran- 
ger here amid the thick of earthly affairs, 
never quite comprehending why the im- 
perfect should exist, never quite able to 
come down from the lighted above, and 
form her eyes to the twilight of the prison 
and the cave. 

And this gave a tone of sadness to her 
thought and mind, of which her face, plain 
and grave, with its deep grey eyes, and 
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solemn furrows, and strangely pathetic 
mouth, bore the traces. “When I am 
alone,” she wrote, “ you have no idea how 
different I am,—so happy, yet so melan- 
choly that tears are rolling down my cheeks 
unceasingly.” She had a profound admi- 
ration for Carlyle; and to her, as to him, 
it appeared as if the world were stained 
with a corruption beyond measure, beyond 
endurance. She felt all the power of his 
“railing accusation ” — felt it, as he did, 
with the bewilderment and the indigna- 
tion of a sfectator, not inside the work, 
not within the heart of the workers, and 
so understanding how their errors and 
their wrongs come often out of distorted 
love and ignorant good-will — but standing 
outside, gazing at a scene which was, on 
the surface, a wild chaos of malice, and 
horror, and sin. I saw her at Malvern, but 
two months before her death, when her 
face was already white and waxen, with 
the hue of death upon it, sitting in the 
verandah of that lovely home which she 
loved and where she died, high up on the 
Worcestershire hills, looking out over the 
rolling woodlands of the Severn valley, as 
they lay, soft and tender, in the delicate 
splendor of an English autumn, — looking 
out, and asking, with passionate energy, 
the old, old questions, that have vexed and 
harried every religious soul — questions 
which the cross of Christ enables us, not 
so much to answer, as to face. ‘“ Why is 
evil so strong? Why does wickedness in- 
crease? Why is there pain, and misery, 
and earthquake, and famine, and war? 
Why does the good which one sets one- 
self to do, fail? Why do the best efforts 
win no fruit?” The old desperate en- 
quiries! They stirred her to the very 
depths. The faith which she firmly 
grasped for her own salvation, did not 
seem to spread out as an illuminative in- 
terpretation of the world around her. 

hese primary problems, which the cross 
presupposes, and responds to, still impor- 
tunately beset her; and her vein of reflec- 
tion was darkened by their shadow. Such 
outcry against wrong is itself prophetic of 
the God to whom it witnesses, and for 
whose honor it is so jealous ; and now for 
her we can trust that, in the great merciful 
silence, all questions have been hushed 
forever into divine repose. 

This spiritual aloofness had in her, as, 
again, in Carlyle, its natural effect ina 
special purity of tone. I can hardly imag- 
ine the man who would, in her presence, 
venture ona doubtful allusion, ora hazard- 
ous innuendo. Never shall I forget the 
vivid vigor of her description to me of.her 
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final parting with a friend, who had made 
some such reference. The whole world 
conveyed under these phrases, was to her 
a thing of contempt and abhorrence, which 
she dismissed with a touch of austere de- 
fiance. Certainly, I can hardly imagine 
her being thought a genial or popular 
companion in the green-room of an opera 
house ; but ah! how one longed to have 
once heard, ringing through a theatre, the 
young girl-voice which had been pene- 
trated, through and through, by this sim- 
ple and haughty innocence ! 

It was the same with all things small, 
mean, or false. Here, again, she hardly 
allowed, perhaps, for human frailty, nor, 
even, for the misunderstandings and con- 
fusions that are so inevitable. Little 
blunders were apt to get magnified, friend- 
ships found themselves abruptly broken 
sometimes. She hada very high standard 
for her friends; and woe to them if she 
suspected them of any lapse! It was a 
difficult matter to recover her esteem. 

All this idealism culminated in her in- 
tense conviction that her art was a gift of 
God, to be dedicated to his service. This 
belief was continually on her lips. “I 
have always put God first,” she said, dur- 
ing her last days. It was this which you 
could feel in her pose, as she stood, high- 
strung and prophetic, to deliver a great 
theme, such as “ 1 know that my Redeemer 
liveth.” It was this which was the key to 
her superb generosity to the sick and the 
suffering ; she was fulfilling her consecrat- 
ed office towards them. It was this which 
sent her voice thrilling along the wards of 
the Brompton Hospital, where she loved 
to sing to those for whom she had herself 
built a whole wing. It was this which 
kindled all her enthusiasm for Mlle. Ja- 
notha, in whom she found a kindred mind, 
— Janotha who had said to her (she told 
me), “ What is this ‘ world,’ of which peo- 
ple speak? I do not know what ‘the 
world’ is. I play for Jesus Christ.” 

Serious, and even sad, as was the 
deeper current of her life, I hope it will 
not be supposed that she was oppressive 
or stiff. She was full of warm affection. 
“There is nothing like love,” she wrote 
in a letter; and again, “It is the richest 
blessing, next to the redemption, to love, 
and to love purely, without any selfish de- 
sire. I feel quite a pain in my heart to 
think I shall not see you for long.” Her 
letters are full of such tendernesses. And 
she would in all happy hours of intimacy 
throw out her whole heart in brimming 
gaiety. She was, when in spirits, all alive 


with play and fun; she had a delicious, 
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merry laugh ; and’she could bubble with 
dancing delight. At such times as her 
Christmas-tree parties, for her children 
and friends, her merriment would be irre- 
pressible. I still see her thumping out 
the “ Swedish Dance ” at the piano for us ; 
smiling with joy at the emphatic rhythm 
of stamping feet; and then springing up 
to dance herself with all the brisk, bright 
playfulness of a child ; and Iam reminded 
of her making on such an evening, the 
tallest man in the room, now a judge, 
dance round with the tiniest little girl; 
and how, in a pause, she came up sudden] 
to a friend, saying, “ Now I will dance wit 
you!” and flew round in a valse herself. 
Her figure, though angular, was singularly 
full of grace and motion, and she danced 
beautifully. And how tenderly, on that 
evening, she marked a little deaf and 
dumb boy, and led him up, first of all the 
children to the tree, to choose his present, 
and danced with him herself, and devoted 
herself to making the evening a happy 
one for him ! 

And one occasion remains ever in my 
memory, when she played the part of a 
maid in some children’s theatricals at her 
own house at Wimbledon. I understood, 
then, the charm there must have been in 
her acting in old days. It was a little 
part, but how she made it tell! She had 
to show the sympathy of the domestic 
household with the little lovers, who were 
coming together in the front’scene. And 
how she danced, and brimmed over with 
joy, behind them; and filled the room 
with her merry-hearted encouragement of 
the pair, who, it must be confessed, were 
a little timid and shy of each other! Or 
again, in latter days, it was delightful to 
find her in the country under Surrey Hills, 
with her daughter’s children, to whom she 
was devoted; wrapped in some strange- 
colored shawl, with a large yellow straw 
hat flapping about her face, greeting one 
with both hands, stepping forward with 
feet that almost danced, and with all sorts 
of dramatic fun in her eyes and in her 
motions. Dear madame! It was at such 
happy times that she left a vivid vision 
imprinted on the heart, such as no years 
can efface, nor earth ever replace. 

Vivid! Itis impossible not to use the 
word again and again. She was vivid in 
phrase and in gesture; that is what made 
her so surprising and delightful. “ What 
was Mr. Grote like?” I asked her once, 
as she was telling me much of her intimacy 
in his house. “Oh! -Mr. Grote, he was 
like a nice old bust in the corner; you 
could go and dust him!” Here are her 
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directions to a young lady how, in singing, 
to pass from one note to another over 
an interval. “ First, the brain!” with a 
finger laid on the forehead to express 
profound consideration of the note it is 
proposed to pass to. “ Second, the port- 
manteau!” with a gesture of the hands 
to express lifting the voice off the note it 
is on, picking it up, and carrying it right 
across with a sweep to a spot just above 
the note to be hit. ‘ Then the pounce!” 
I am reminded, by one who was present, 
of a scene when some Americans were 
announced, seeking an interview. ‘ What 
is it you want?” she asked, standing very 
erect. ‘“*Oh, Madame Goldschmidt, we 
hoped to have the pleasure of seeing you, 
and making your acquaintance.” ‘“ Well, 
here is my front!” Then (with a whisk 
round), “there is my back. Now” (with 
a deep curtsey), “you can go home and 
say that te have seen me!” After her 
visitors had crept out abashed, she was 
very penitent for having been at all rude. 
But she could not endure any impertinent 
curiosity; and it was always a perilous 
experiment to introduce a stranger to her, 
lest she should suspect some motive in 
the introduction, when her coldness would 
be freezing. She hardly ever spoke a 
word about herself, her past life, her old 
interests and glories, even among those 
most intimate with her. And it will be 
felt how much this meant, when all of us 
were ready eagerly to catch up the slight- 
est hint that might lead to her telling us 
something of the marvellous days behind 
her. Often I wondered to myself that I 
had never pressed her to speak on that 
most thrilling of all subjects, a great dra- 
matic experience. But she was utterly 
unegotistical in such things; her loftiness 
of temper kept her reticent and reserved ; 
and restrained us, too, from enquiries that 
might be impertinent. Looking back, I 
can only recall one tiny fragment of a story 
about herself, that she ever told me; it 
dropped out, in a brief whisper, one night; 
how, when she was three or four years 
old, she could pick up the tunes from a 
band and make them out for herself on 
the piano. She used to do this when she 
thought herself alone. But one day the 
grandmother was in the next room, and, 
hearing the piano, called out the older 
sister’s name, who was about seven. _Lit- 
tle Jenny, in alarm at being caught, crept 
down and hid under the piano. The 
grandmother called again, and at last came 
In to see why there was no answer, and 
searched about, and finally dragged out 
the little creature, quaking, from her hid- 





ing-place. “Was that you playing?” 
“Yes!” said poor Jenny with tears, as if 
confessing asin. “And the grandmother 
said nothing, but she looked, and looked 
at me; and when the mother came in, she 
said, ‘ That child will do something for 
you some day.’” As madame told me 
the story, I could feel how that silent look 
of the grandmother had impressed her 
child memory. 

This reticence was surely a remarkable 
evidence of self-control in one who had to 
undergo that trial, which to all but the 
highest natures must be a severe strain 
on the moral tone—the trial of having 
passed the most triumphant achievements 
of her life before she was out of girlhood, 
and of having to watch her own fame and 
memory fade away before her eyes, out of 
the minds of new generations that knew 
her not. To a character less lofty than 
hers, the temptation to keep that fading 
past in perpetual view would have been 
inevitable and incessant. 

But, indeed, she had the most genuine 
spirit of unworldliness. “Oh, Mrs. S . 
how I pity you!” was her frank greeting 
to her hostess at a great garden party. 
“Why, dear Madame Goldschmidt? I 
have got husband, children, everything 
that the world can give me.” “ Yes, lam 
so sorry for you, you have so much 
wealth!” 

“T am far more proud (though proud is 
not the word!)” she wrote, “at having 
had a talent for rudder and oars, than a 
made name and position.” 

About three years ago she began to 
show ominous symptoms of some internal 
wrong. She had worked very hard in 
forming the School of Song in the new 
Royal College of Music, into which she 
had thrown her keenest energies ; and she 
evidently was unable to bear the strain. 
Slowly the evil disclosed itself to be very 
grave indeed. She had to retire from her 
work, and spent two-winters in the south 
of France. It was only in her later years 
that she had learned the splendors of 
southern suns, and she had given them 
her enthusiastic love, and had fled from 
our sunless London grizzie to enjoy their 
delicious light again and again during the 
last fifteen years. Now, in her sickness, 
she turned again to the coast of Cannes, 
where she had been so happy. Her let- 
ters of farewell were deeply shadowed by 
her sense that the end was not to be 
far off. “I feel very strongly the begin- 
ning of the end,” she wrote, “and think it 
a blessing to look forward to eternal rest. 
What is the whole miserable earthly life 
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worth in comparison to one single glance 
at the sinless, holy Saviour?” And in a 
quaintly sad letter, written before going 
abroad for this last winter, she says: “I 
feel almost inclined to say, ‘Welcome, 
Death, my ugly friend!’” 

The disease was one of miserable dis- 
comfort, even when it was not burdened 
with pain. Her children all came out to 
her, at Cannes, conscious that they could 
not hope to see her much longer here. 
Her devoted husband was ever near her 
in most faithful loyalty and love. She 
almost ceased to be able to see any one 
but him. In the summer she succeeded 
in creeping home to her beloved cottage 
on the Malvern Hills, where, after some 
months of most pitiful and severe sick- 
ness, she died. 

Twice I had the privilege of seeing her 
there last October. The first time, it was 
just after a touching interview with two 
dear friends. She was half lying on a 
couch in the verandah, and, seeing me, 
she beckoned me to her, and spoke in the 
sad, strong strain to which I have already 
referred. I touched on the exquisite love- 
liness of her little home. “Yes,” she 
said, “but I am never to see a spring 
here. The three first springs I was at 
work at the college; and now!” She told 
me a plaintive story of her last talk with 
Dean Stanley, to whom she had been 
bound by a long, affectionate intimacy. 
She spoke of her last sight of Lady 
Augusta Stanley after her death; and 
then she told me, with all her own vivid, 
emphatic brilliancy of gesture and look, 
of a scene which had evidently left on her 
an indelible impression of wonder and 
glory. She had gone to look on the face 
of her friend, Mrs. Nassau Senior, after 
death. The son of her friend had shown 
her the stairs, and pointed out the door of 
the room where the body lay, and put a 
candle in her hand, and left her. She 
pushed open the door and entered alone ; 
and there, before her, lay the face, fine 
and clear-cut, encompassed about with a 
mass of white flowers. On it was peace, 
and a smile, with the lips parted; but that 
was notall. I must tell the restin her own 
words. “It was not her ow# look that 
was inher face. It was the look of an- 
other, the face of another, that had passed 
into hers. It was the shadow of Christ 
that had come upon her. She had seen 
Christ. And I put down my candle, and 
I said, ‘ Let me see this thing. Let me 
stop here always. Let me sit and look. 
Where are my children? Let them come 
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Christ.’” I can never forget the dra- 
matic intensity of her manner as she told 
me all this, and how she at last had to 
drag herself away, as from a vision, and 
to stumble down the stairs again. 

The second and last time I saw her 
there, she was a little better, and looked 
less ashen in color, and talked brightly. 
She spoke of her dear Swedish people, for 
whom she always had an enthusiastic ad- 
miration — spoke of their gifts, their great 
literature, their quick appreciation of artis- 
tic form and grace, their capacity for both 
good and evil. And then, she touched on 
Carlyle; she and her husband had been 
reading the letters that passed between 
him and Goethe. And this led to his 
autobiography and life. She was indig- 
nant at its treatment by the world, who 
gossiped over it as if it only disclosed a 
domestic wrangle. It was this, she said, 
which had decided her to resist the im- 
portunities of friends, begging her to leave 
some record of herself. If Carlyle could 
be so miserably misunderstood, what hope 
had she of being better treated? No, “ let 
the waves of oblivion pass over my poor 
little life!’ She wou!d have talked on, 
but I was forced to leave; and my last 
remembrance is of her kindly waving her 
hand in good-bye, as she sat in her great 
chair, very white but still impressive and 
vigorous, with the sweet English hills and 
woods about her, steeped in delicious sun- 
light. 

Shortly after, she became worse, and 
never left her bed again. She was almost 
too weak to speak; but her daughter, who 
hardly ever left her during all this pitiful 
time, wrote to me that one morning as 
they drew the blinds to let her beloved 
sun stream in upon her, she sang three or 
four bars of Schumann’s “ An den Son- 
nenschein.” She longed to die, and hoped 
eagerly that it might be on her birthday, 
October 6th ; but her great vitality dragged 
on the long struggle, and not until Novem- 
ber 2, All-Hallows day, did her soul pass 
away, with a few soft sighs. She was 
buried amid the sweetest music, sung by 
the choirs in Malvern Abbey Church, and 
with wreaths and flowers which not only 
loaded the hearse, but filled a separate 
car. So they laid her body to rest under 
the Malvern Hills ; and “ over her grave ” 
(says one) “it seems as if the very birds 
would sing more sweetly than elsewhere.”’ 
For the music in her was ever an inspira- 
tion, which lifted her, as the lark is car- 
ried heavenward by its song— the lark, 
her own chosen symbol, carved over her 


and see. Here is a woman who has seen | house door, the lark, the winged thing that 
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“singing ever soars,” and “soaring ever 
sings.” “What a gift is art,” she herself 
writes ; “ music above all— when we un- 
derstand, not to make it an idol, but to 
place it at the foot of the cross, laying all 
our longings, sufferings, joys and expecta- 
tions in a light of a dying and risen Sav- 
iour! He alone —and surely nothing else 
—is the goal of all our intense longing, 
whether we know it or not.” 

Dear lady, great-hearted and _ high- 
souled! She is gone; and earth’s ways 
seem strangely darkened to those who feel 
sadly sure that never, here, will they see 
or know anything like her again. For, in- 
deed, she was of the great race of those 
who startle our common days by their 
free, fresh, beautiful originality. She was 
of those pilgrim souls, who move about 
this dim earth possessed of a vision, which 
the world seems rather to baffie than fulfil. 
Happy;most happy, as she was, in a ten- 
der wedded love, she yet listened to the 
“sad music of humanity ” with a troubled 
disquiet ; and for her it is far better to 
have passed into that land which brings 
the sweet boon of sleep to those that, dy- 
ing in the Lord, rest from their labors ; 
and, which, beyond the sleep again, is 
loud with music—the voice of harpers 
harping on their harps, the voice of those 
who sing the new song, which none can 
know but those who are redeemed from 
among men. 

HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
A HEALTH-RESORT OUT OF THE SEASON. 


I AM most thoroughly English, and 
have never believed much in anything for- 
eign, least of all in going abroad for health 
or holiday. There are so many drawbacks 
— the immense distances to get over, the 
insufficient or indifferent food, and the 
impossibility of attaining the little luxuries 
so essential to the comfort and well-being 
of those who have passed their extreme 
youth ; for youth loves change, even for 
the worse, and is impervious to smells, 
draughts, glare, and noise, all of which 
ladies of my age find it difficult to accus- 
tom themselves to, and which are always 
to be found abroad. For every reason, in 
short, I prefer England, and have found 
Margate, Malvern, or a trip to Yorkshire 
sufficient to brace and refresh me, without 
crossing the Channel. Lately, however, 
my lungs have rebelled against the east 
winds (which also prefer old England 
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to any other clime), and my physician 
strongly urged my trying a high and brac- 
ing air abroad. made the round of my 
favorite health-resorts in England first, 
but with no effect except to waste the 
summer, so was at last bound to take med- 
ical advice and try, though late in the 
season, what Tannenhéhen would do for 
me. My niece Jennie was delighted to 
accompany me, and the height of her 
spirits when we started brought mine up 
to the average. 

The miseries of the crossing and the 
journey out are too well known to need 
repetition ; it is sufficient to say that after 
two days’ travelling Jennie and I found 
ourselves at Mullstock, the station for 
Tannenhéhen. Here we found several 
omnibuses. I chose the one marked 
Victoria—not that I am more loyal 
than other people, but because it sounded 
most English —and off we jolted. For 
half an hour the road was hideous, and 
realized my worst expectations; but the 
remainder of the way steadily improved, 
and when we came in sight of Tannenhé- 
hen it repaid us for much. 

The village is situated at the end ofa 
long, wide gully, the sides and back formed 
of mountains covered with pines and 
larches. The valley gradually widens, and 
one looks straight on the green slopes, 
which finally melt into the blue heights of 
the Vosges. The principal feature of the 
place is the castle, a most picturesque 
ruin, placed on a richly wooded hill, which 
rises in the middle of the little village. 
The Victoria proved a very good choice, 
being a well-furnished, comfortable hotel, 
patronized by the most select of the visit- 
ors; and, with a view especially of pleas- 
ing the English, there were baths in the 
house, and hot water whenever you rang 
for it. The proprietor, Herr Winter, a 
most honest and obliging man, and anxious 
to make his guests comfortable, at once 
gave us rooms on the first floor for second- 
floor prices, as the place was already 
emptying, and I was somewhat of an in- 
valid. The journey out, amongst its other 
inconveniences, had given me cold, so I 
did not dare leave my room the next day ; 
but Jennie went out early in the morning, 
and came home perfectly charmed with 
the place. The air was so soft and the 
sun so brilliant that I actually ventured 
out myself in the afternoon, though in 
England —I am sadly but honestly bound 
to confess it—I should have kept my 
bed for a week. 

The village mainly consists of one little 
narrow street with trees on either side, 
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the Victoria at one end, and the Badehof, 
another hotel, at the other. The Curgar- 
ten runs the whole way behind the village 
street, and all the pensions and private 
lodging-houses have ingress to it, as if it 
were their own private property. The 
main entrance is next to the Badehof. 
On the right of eg oe is a large build- 
ing where you can drink the waters, and 
which contains reading-rooms (with En- 
glish papers and books), refreshment- 
rooms, and a large hall, used for prome- 
nading or as a salon, and where dances 
and other amusements are given occa- 
sionally. A very good string band plays 
during the season, on a covered balcony, 
from six to eight in the morning and from 
three to five in the afternoon. The gar- 
dens themselves are perfect; wide wind- 
ing walks disappear amongst the trees in 
every direction, and slope up gradually to 
the old ramparts and castle, from which 
is a very fine view. At the other end of 
the grounds, opposite Hétel Victoria, is a 
small, picturesque piece of water with a 
little island, alive with ducks and swans, 
while scattered all about are eon! 
of comfortable seats (some even wit 
springs !), and chairs that you can drag 
wherever sun or wind prompt you; also 
little tables for your workbox or writing 
materials. One gentleman I noticed had 
a thermometer and a plate of grapes on 
his table, and as the thermometer rose or 
fell he either moved a little further into 
the sun or unwound one turn of his com- 
forter. Some invalids seem to be very 
particular. 

Tannenhéhen was originally a Roman 
bathing-place, and the old baths, still pre- 
served in the Curgarten, are really very 
interesting. The mineral waters are con- 
sidered so marvellous for the cure of lung 
and throat complaints and nervous dis- 
orders, that the new marble bath must, in 
the season, be rather too full to be pleas- 
ant. 

If Hétel Victoria pretends to be ar- 
ranged with a view of pleasing English 
visitors, why does it give us our only din- 
ner at half past twelve? I suppose it is 
for cheapness, as invalids have not at that 
hour got their appetites properly up, and 
the healthy have gone out for expeditions. 
Why, also, does not some one tell Herr 
Winter that the English do zo#¢ eat cheese 
with their fish, nor stewed pears with their 
beef ?— though Jennie says they are “ de- 
licious.” There were at our arrival only 
forty guests at table-d’héte, but in August, 
we were told, the tables were laid for a 
hundred and fifty. I was not sorry we 
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were a little out of the season, for I hate 
crowded rooms and confusion. The even- 
ing meal, which is served at little tables 
when you choose to order it, is poor; one 
hot meat, which is never really good, and 
foreign Jotage (very different from English 
soup), or tea and cold meat, which I don’t 
believe is meat at all, though Jennie said 
she could bite it “if I didn’t hurry her.” 
I must say we were very comfortable at 
Herr Winter’s, and I should have been 
quite content to stay there, but unfor- 
tunately our expenses, though very mod- 
erate considering our advantages, were 
rather more than I could afford ; and when 
Jennie spoke to Herr Winter about it he 
was very sensible, and told us his hotel 
would close before long, and therefore 
perhaps we would prefer to move at once 
and settle ourselves, and also gave us the 
addresses of some lodgings and pensions. 

In spite of the foreign air my cold would 
have its fling, and I stayed indoors for 
some days and took interest in my fellow- 
creatures from my window, which was 
fortunately placed over the porch. In this 
way I got to know the inmates of our 
hotel and of the other by sight. All the 
omnibuses passed, too, so I saw all who 
came and went; and I soon noticed that 
the omnibuses began to be very crowded 
going to the station, and very empty re- 
turning. At the table-d’héte gaps appeared 
as if double teeth had been drawn; then 
our ranks were closed up, and the lower 
seats were removed like musical chairs; 
conversation flagged, and we were cut off 
a course of our food. Jennie had made 
several acquaintances, but one by one, or 
rather by threes and fours, they left us, 
till one only remained — and I must say I 
wish he hadn’t. He was a very old man, 
all nose and gums and appetite, and his 
place was the other side of Jennie. Every 
one addressed him as the Herr Hofrath, 
which, Jennie tells me, is a title about 
equivalent to an English knight. Hof- 
raths are very common here; there is 
one, the principal in charge, who is called 
“doctor of the baths,” like a character in 
the “ Arabian Nights,” and two or three 
others. Jennie, by the bye, is very proud 
of her German — so proud that I dare not 
say what I think about it. I just under- 
stand enough German myself to know 
how weak fer knowledge is, and I am 

uite sure she did not understand half 
that old man said to her, for I saw the 
look of astonishment and amusement on 
other people’s faces at some of her an- 
swers to him, and I heard the wretch refer 
to me as the “old lady” (4, who am not 
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half his age!); and Jennie, I feel sure, 
would have corrected him if she had un- 
derstood. He was very distressed when 
we told him we were leaving the Victoria, 
and wanted to come and assist us in find- 
ing rooms elsewhere ; but I couldn’t stand 
that, so we started off alone to see the 
lodgings Herr Winter spoke of. We went 
down the street, and very pretty it looked 
indeed on the other side. Opposite the 
houses that look on to the Curgarten is 
the Protestant church, a building in itself 
exceedingly ugly but which is mercifully 
hidden by a row of trees. Two flights of 
steps descend into the street, the space 
between being filled by a row of wooden 
sheds, used as fancy shops. Every one 
stops to look and ask prices, even if they 
do not buy; and.a good many do buy, for 
the stalls are laid out to tempt very suc- 
cessfully — with carved ivory of every 
kind, carved wood, and clocks, stationery 
and fancy work, parasols and walking- 
sticks, sweets and fruit. At the end stand 
the donkeys, with colored cloths and a 
sort of armchair on their back in place of 
saddles, which, I am told, is not so safe or 
comfortable as it looks. 

The house we were looking for was op- 
posite the Badehof, and was in process of 
being cleaned up, as the lodgers had just 
gone. The rooms were charming, and the 
owner very civil and nice; the price, too, 
was moderate. I said we thought of stay- 
ing some time—perhaps two months. 
“But what will madame do for food?” 
“Food! Why, is there no butcher?” 
“Yes, madame, but the hotels will all be 
shut, and we cannot cook here; you must 
dine out or have your dinners sent on 
hot plates from the hotel; but the hotels 
are only open another three weeks.” 

Fancy lodgings where they don’t cook ! 
No wonder they were moderate in price. 
We also discovered the owners went away 
themselves to live in a “ warmer” house, 
and we should be quite alone, with a ser- 
vant girl in for so many hours a day. 
This would not doatall. I think we went 
to every lodging-house in the place that 
afternoon, and gained a great deal of sad 
experience. Most people refused to have 
us at any price, their favorite reason being 
that they wanted to “clean up.” “ Win- 
ter was their time of rest, and they did not 
care about having people,” and at each 
house they refused to cook us anything 
but the coffee for breakfast. One woman 
kindly explained to us at last it was 
neither ignorance nor laziness that pre- 
vented her, but in Tannenhéhen you may 
not cook for any one out of your family 
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without alicense. If you get your food 
in lodgings, you see, you might prefer 
them to hotels and pensions. This would 
damage the hotel proprietors, who rule the 
place; and, besides, the license makes a 
nice little local tax. So we had to give 
up the idea of lodgings, and made the 
round of the pensions, and only one of 
these was kind enough to take us in — 
the Pension Paradies. 

It was not a luxurious place, but very 
clean, and immediately opposite the little 
bazaars and church, so we should see all 
there was to be seen. We engaged our 
rooms, and moved in ina few days. The 
weather had broken, and twice a day, 
when the principal trains left, a perfect 
stream of omnibuses, wagons, carriages, 
and luggage-trucks were to be seen on the 
road to Mullstock taking the visitors 
away. It was most depressing ; the cham- 
bermaids and waiters also diminished; 
even the horses and cows were sent down 
to the towns. When the day came for 
us to go, we left only ten visitors in the 
hotel, including the Hofrath, a countess, 
and three invalids who were unable to 
leave their beds, and were always sending 
pathetic little messages to Herr Winter 
not to turn them out. He was most kind, 
and told them not to “hurry themselves,” 
but it was expensive to keep such a large 
hotel open as a hospital for three invalids 
who lived on mineral water and arrow- 
root. They were all “highly nervous,” 
and I feel sure the anxiety must have kept 
them back, poor things! 

The Pension Paradies was a change for 
the worse indeed from the Victoria; there 
was a scarcity of carpet and curtain that 
one does not feel in summer, but is an- 
other matter in October. There was no 
salon nor reading-room, the sa//e-a-manger 
very bare and primitive, and the table so 
excessively narrow that it just held two 
plates, and when one bent forward to 
drink one’s soup it was difficult to prevent 
touching heads with the opposite person. 
Two German professors were our only 
companions. They seemed to resent our 
arrival exceedingly, and did not address 
us, but talked very loudly and energeti- 
cally to each other, and one alarmed me 
dreadfully by the way he thrust his knife 
into his mouth — up to thehilt. We were 
not sorry the next day to hear they had 
made arrangements to dine at a separate 
time. The food at the Paradies left much 
to be desired; but eggs were good and 
plentiful, and the milk very cheap, and as 
good as London cream. One thing I 
must own, though to me foreign travel is 
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so disagreeable in so many ways; the 
beds abroad are nearly always good — no 
ill-concealed brickbats and cricket-balls in 
the mattresses, or pillows stuffed with 
goosequills or hay, as is so constantly the 
case in English lodgings, and even hotels, 
and which so often defeats the good effect 
that might be derived by invalids from the 
sea or country air. The beds were most 
comfortable at the Pension Paradies ; but 
what a dreadful night our first one was! 
To begin with, the draught from the win- 
dow was terrible; we put shawls and 
stuffed paper round it, but it made no 
pretence to fit the frame, so all our pains 
were useless. At last Jennie composed 
herself to sleep with an umbrella up, and 
said she didn’t mind the air much, it was 
“sop ure” — what a fuss she would have 
made if she had discovered ever so slight 
a draught at home! I had been foolish 
enough to praise the position of our room. 
How ignorant I was! That church clock 
chimed every quarter and struck every 
hour with the harshest and most metallic 
clang it has been my fate to listen to; it 
made the glasses ring on my table. I had 
not even the one quarter to get to sleep in, 
for then a new torture began. The carved- 
wood stall was exactly opposite, and the 
little shutter hardly spared me one cry of 
those wicked little cuckoos in the clocks; 
most of them also took count of the quar- 
ters, but didn’t quite agree when the time 
was up, so for ten minutes there was a 
perfect chorus of cuckoos. It was un- 
bearable. I had quite meant to take one 
of those clocks home; but I know better 
now. 

Towards morning, though still before it 
was light, I think I must have dozed ; but 
I was suddenly awaked by the church 
bell, which burst into such a paroxysm of 
clanging and roaring that even Jennie 
started up, with a jump that shut her up 
in her umbrella. For ten minutes that 
bell continued. We thought the village 
was on fire, and threw back our shutters 
to see. There was no sign of any excite- 
ment and the rain was falling in such a 
deluge that no fire could have lived, how- 
ever well started. We retired again, and 
Jennie went to sleep. Of course I don’t 
grudge Jennie her sleep, but 1 can’t help 
feeling a little irritated sometimes, when 
I am tossing and hopelessly wakeful, at 
the way that girl remains in a sort of stu- 
por; it seems so unsympathetic; and 
when she snores it is more than I can 
bear. It was half an hour before my heart 


stopped beating and my head vibrating 
from that bell, and then I became aware 
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that a hammering had begun; every one 
knows what that means. It was impossi- 
ble to rest, so I gave it up and dressed 
myself. On investigation the a 
proved to proceed from the ivory stall, 
which was being packed up, all the things 
being put in cases, and a man nailing 
up permanent boards in front. Then I 
suddenly realized the sad fact that the ba- 
zaars were also going; instead of our 
bright and lively outlook we should soon 
be face to face with a row of sightless 
shutters. 

Anyhow, we must try to move our 
room; any outlook would be better than 
that ;.and the back window would look on 
to the Curgarten. So we sent for Frau 
Zimmermann, our hostess, and asked her 
what she could do for us. She said she 
could certainly give us rooms at the other 
side, but she feared we might find them 
cold, as there were no stoves or means of 
warming the back room, the houses being 
only built for the summer ; they were also 
taking advantage of the season being over 
to have a new dining-room built out at the 
back, and “ if madame did not like noise 
it might be annoying, as the workmen be- 

an at five.” It was most disappointing, 
or it seemed we had no choice but to stay 
where we were. Jennie then complained 
of the church bell. “Ah, Fraulein, that 
is to wake the village up ” (it would have 
waked the dead) ; “ the visitors do not like 
it, so it is stopped in the season, but from 
October to April it is rung every morning 
before five. Yes, itis a good thing to wake 
up the village.” Sothere is no hope; I 
must be called before five whether I will 
or no, for it’s an old institution like a sort 
of perverted curfew. 

The rain stopped and the sun came out, 
so we were enabled to go out while our 
room was being done. That, by the bye, 
is another disadvantage of pension life; 
one has, or rather one prefers, to go out 
while one’s room is being done, so ona wet 
day, when the first fine moment arrives, 
every bell rings at the same time, and 
each occupant cries out, “ Marie, come 
and do my room;” and as Marie can’t do 
all at once, it is apt to make ill-feeling. 
When we turned into the street that morn- 
ing it presented a most extraordinary 
appearance. It was a sort of open-air 
hospital. On every balcony were beds, 
before every open window was a bed, all 
down the side of the street were beds. 
“ Whatis the matter, Jennie? Is Bedlam 
loose, or has the plague broken out?” A 
girl turned out of the next house, and, 
going up to one of the beds, began to beat 
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it violently with a sort of hand-screen of 
plaited cane she had brought with her. 
Jennie asked her what it all meant. “ Af- 
ter the season we always air the beds so 
before shutting up the houses.” 

For nearly a week that beating con- 
tinued ; every bed, chair, sofa, and carpet 
was bastinadoed. Once it rained for an 
hour, and then, only then, did the noise 
cease ; everything was covered or dragged 
into the houses, and some of the furniture, 
I am glad to say, had suffered enough, and 
did not appear again. By the end of the 
first week in October the shops were 
closed. The band had long stopped, the 
omnibuses ceased to be a communication 
between us and Mullstock, and a great 
depression crept over Tannenhéhen. The 
Curgarten alone was gay; I could never 
have imagined such brilliant effects of 
color. The trees were every shade of 
green, brown, red, and yellow; and the 
Virginia creeper, which creeps over every- 
thing in Tannenhéhen, and even grows 
wild, was absolutely crimson and gold; 
but there was no one to admire it save us 
two. 

One day, however, on entering the gates 
of the garden a most hopeful sight pre- 
sented itself; hundreds of chairs were 
ranged round the band-stand, and on the 
grass beyond men were placing quantities 
of little tables. ‘Look, Aunt Marion; 
there is going to be a féte!” cried Jennie 
delightedly. “I am so pleased we are 
to hear the band again!” I did not like 
to damp her hopes, but wondered myself 
where the people were to come from to 
fillso many chairs. To please her, how- 
ever, I placed myself with her in the cen- 
tre of the first row opposite the band- 
stand, and sat there patiently fora quarter 
of an hour, while no one arrived, but the 
men brought still more tables. “I wish, 
Jennie, you would ask the men what time 
the féte begins — perhaps it is not to-day 
after all,” I ventured to remark. Jennie 
departed, and after a little conversation 
returned, looking very uncomfortable. 
“Come away quickly, Aunt Marion! 
Those men are laughing at us! There is 
no féte ; they are only counting the tables 
and chairs collected from the garden be- 
fore storing them for the winter.” 

Jennie was so distressed and disap- 
pointed that I did not like telling her it 
was all her fault, but suggested instead 
we should go and see the new marble 
baths. The building is quite close to our 
pension, and was of course locked up for 
the winter. The woman who had the key 
lived near, however, and for the moderate 
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sum of twopence each showed us all there 
was to be seen. The bath is made en- 
tirely of marble, about fifty feet long; a 
marble walk goes round it, from which 
open about twenty luxurious dressing- 
rooms with sofas and stoves. The build- 
ing is lighted from a dome-shaped roof by 
colored glass windows, which are most 
effective, and must make the bathers ver 

picturesque. The waters are not heated, 
their natural warmth being sufficient. 
There is also an open-air bath at the back 
which is not marble, but, to my mind, 
almost as beautiful, for the brilliant trees 
of the Curgarten overshadow it. This 
bath is cheaper, and in summer must be 
quite as pleasant. 

Tannenhéhen is really getting too de- 
pressing; during an hour’s walk this 
morning we only met one man and one 
cow, all the horses having gone down to 
the towns; but in spite of the dulness, 
the cold, and the second-rate food, I find 
myself steadily getting better. The air 
is, therefore, I am sure, excellent; half an 
hour after the heaviest shower the woods 
seem dry, and there is never a vestige of 
fog or mist, so I feel I ought to staya 
little longer. But it zs dull for Jennie, for 
although the villagers are all most friendly, 
and Herr Schmidt, who keeps the shop 
(where one can buy everything from Rim- 
mel’s scent down to Sauerkraut), asks 
us to come and talk without troubling to 
buy, still it is no companionship for the 
poor girl; and she is contracting a bad 
habit of gossiping. She quite alarmed me 
the other day by suddenly catching hold 
of my arm while we were taking a consti- 
tutional in the Curgarten. “ Look, auntie, 
there’s Herr Miiller” (one of the doctors 
here) “ walking with the Griffin, while his 
Grimalkin is left alone at home!” Poor 
Jennie meant Gradfinn and Gemahlinn,* 
but that is pretty near for fer. She says 
the Hofrath told her all about it. 

Frau Zimmermann has just imparted to 
us the astonishing news that an invalid 
cavalry officer is coming to the pension 
to-morrow. I am so pleased —for Jen- 
nie’s sake. Also there is the chance of a 
Dutchman and his delicate daughter com- 
ing next week. A little society will make 
the place almost bearable, and I quite 
hope the dinners will improve when more 
guests arrive to eat them. We shall try 
to stay on, and I hope we may help to 
start Tannenhéhen as a “winter resort.” 
If the houses were buiit less like arbors, 
and the Curhaus and shops were left open, 


* Grifinn, countess; Gemahilinn, wife. 
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I think many invalids would gladly and 
thankfully spend their winters here, where 
they can live reasonably and go out nearly 
every day, while in dear old England they 
must spend weeks in the house and in 
gaslight. Those who do not feel inclined 
to face the extremes of St. Moritz or Da- 
vos Platz would, I believe, appreciate the 
clear, dry, but cold air of Tannenhéhen. 
But a few brave ones like Jennie and my- 
self must suffer in loneliness, and I may 
even say privation, for the sake of giving 
less courageous folk courage to come an 
give ita trial. The natives will not go to 
the expense of stoves, double windows, 
and amusements unless they have more 
visitors than they have at present. . Four 
thousand visitors come in summer to en- 
joy the air and brightness of Tannenhé- 
hen, and then, when it gets a little faded 
and sad, desert it in a body —fair-weather 
friends indeed! 





From All The Year Round. 
THE FUTURE OF NEW GUINEA. 


SINCE we gave in these columns, some 
three or four years ago, a summary of 
what was then known of New Guinea,* 
the island has come to occupy a promi- 
nent position in international, as well as 
in imperial, politics. Its name, as well as 
its destiny, has undergone change, for we 
no longer hear it spoken of as Papua. It 
is New Guinea, as far as we and the Aus- 
traiians are concerned ; but the Germans 
have rechristened their portion of the 
island Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land, and the 
chain of islands to the east, Bismarck 
Archipelago. This archipelago includes 
New Ireland (re-named New Mecklen- 
burg) and New Britain (re-named New 
Pommern), islands which the Australians 
think should certainly have been annexed 
to the British Empire. The names would 
naturally lead to such a supposition ; but 
on the other hand, as far as these addenda 
to the more important island of New 
Guinea are concerned, there is not much 
known about them to render them attrac- 
tive or desirable possessions. 

Without going back upon the old story 
of Australian fears, Queensland preten- 
sions, and German competition, the posi- 
tion to-day is that New Guinea has been 
appropriated by, and amicably divided 
among, three European nations, The 


* See All The Year Round, New Series, vol. xxxi., 
p- 534, ** New Guinea.”’ 
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Dutch, who hada sort of prescriptive right 
to the northern end, although they have 
not now, we believe, a single settlement 
upon it, have been granted a boundary 
line coincident with the one hundred and 
forty-first degree of east longitude ; all to 
the eastward of that line being divided be- 
tween Germany and Great Britain. 

Dutch New Guinea is believed to be 
the finest portion of the island, although 
it has been as yet even less explored than 
the other portions. It is curiously in- 
dented, or intersected, by Geelvink Bay 
on the north, and McClure Inlet on the 
west; which form a double peninsula. 
These inlets afford several good harbors ; 
and there are some considerable rivers, 
the Amberno, in particular, being of great 
size. 

In the interior there is a range of moun- 
tains, some points of which reach a height 
of ten thousand feet, and are the only in- 
stances in tropical Asia where perpetual 
snow is found. It is on the slopes of 
these mountains that the Dutch hope 
some day to see plantations which will 
rival those of some of the rich islands of 
the Indian Archipelago; but as yet the 
plantations are only among the things 
which may be. 

At present there is not a single trading 
settlement in the Dutch possession, for a 
station which was established some sixty 
years ago, at Triton Bay, was broken up 
after a few years on account of the un- 
healthiness of the climate at that place. 
There is still, we believe, a mission station 
at Dorey, or Dorei, in Geelvink Bay, a 
place which may be remembered in con- 
nection with Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace’s 
explorations; but with this exception 
there is not, as far as we know, a single 
Dutch establishment in the large territory 
now known as Dutch New Guinea, and 
comprising one hundred and twelve thou- 
sand three hundred and fifty square miles. 

German New Guinea, or Kaiser Wil- 
helm’s Land, has for western boundary 
the one hundred and forty-first meridian 
of longitude already mentioned, from 
which a line drawn at the fifth parallel of 
south latitude and continued obliquely to 
Huon Gulf on the north-east shore marks 
the division. Including Admiralty Island, 
New Britain, New Ireland, and the other 
islands of the Bismarck Archipelago, Ger- 
man New Guinea comprises some seventy- 
eight thousand square miles. Not much 
is known of the territory ; but it will not 
be like the Germans to leave it long un- 
explored. In fact, since they have taken 
| possession, they have sent out several 
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expeditions, and have given special priv- 
ileges to a large trading company. The 
coast also has been carefully surveyed, and 
reports of the surveys have from time to 
time appeared in the imperial white-books 
published at Berlin, Several useful har- 
bors are said to have been discovered in 
Huon Gulf, and also the mouths of sev- 
eral considerable rivers. The Germans 
seem to have formed a low estimate of the 
character and qualities of the aborigines, 
and they have not as yet penetrated much 
into the interior. 

Of British New Guinea rather more is 
known, and it is this portion of the dark 
island which is most attractive to us. In 
area it comprises some eighty-six thou- 
sand eight hundred square miles. It in- 
cludes the D’Entrecasteaux Islands to the 
north, and the Louisiade Islands to the 
east and south of the extremity of the 
south-western peninsula of New Guinea. 
Some of these islands are thickly popu- 
lated, and the inhabitants have the reputa- 
tion of being cannibals. For what is 
known about British New Guinea, beyond 
what we indicated in our former article, 
the world is chiefly indebted to the Revs. 
W. G. Lawes and James Chalmers, mis- 
sionaries ; to Mr. H. O. Forbes, who had 
charge of an expedition promoted by the 
Royal and Scottish Geographical Soci- 
eties to Mount Owen Stanley ; and to Sir 
Peter Scratchley. 

When the German occupation took 
place, the claims of England only extended 
to a protectorate. But at the recent meet- 
ing of the Colonial Conference in London, 
it was arranged that the queen’s sov- 
ereignty should now be proclaimed over 
the protected territory; that the governor 
should be appointed 44 and be responsi- 
ble to, the imperial government, but under 
the guidance and instruction of the gov- 
ernor of Queensland ; and that the several 
Australian colonies should among them 
contribute fifteen thousand pounds per 
annum towards the expenses of the new 
administration, the rest to be borne by the 
mother country. The arrangement seems 
a fair one, for except to guard the colonies 
and to afford them a possible outlet for 
their surplus energies, there would be 
little inducement for Britain to trouble 
herself with so distant and doubtful a pos- 
session. 

It was in April, 1883, that Mr. Chester, 
the magistrate or governor of Thursday 
Island under the Queensland government, 
hoisted the British flag at Port Moresby, 
and assumed possession of all that part 
of New Guinea, with the adjacent islands, 
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between the one hundred and forty-first 
and one hundred and fifty-fifth meridians 
of east longitude. That act was annulled 
by the British government ; but, when in 
the following year, it was announced that 
the Germans had taken possession of 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land, General Scratch- 
ley was appointed special commissioner 
to go and assume jurisdiction “over the 
southern shore of New Guinea, and the 
country adjacent thereto, from the one 
hundred and forty-first meridian of east 
longitude, eastward as far as East Cape, 
including the islands adjacent thereto and 
in Goshen Straits, and southward of these 
Straits as far south and east as to include 
Kosman Islands.” The line of demarca- 
tion was afterwards arranged with Ger- 
many. 

General Scratchley arrived in Mel- 
bourne in the beginning of 1885, but it was 
not until the following August that his 
arrangements with the colonies were so 
completed as to unable him to sail for the 
new territory. On the thirteenth of that 
month, he left Sydney with his staff on 
board the General Blackall, a steamer 
chartered for the purpose from the Austra- 
lasian Steam Navigation Company. Call- 
ing at Brisbane, Sir Peter picked up Mr, 
H. O. Forbes, who had lost most of his 
outfit at Batavia, and was waiting in 
Queensland for a chance of getting across 
to New Guinea, which was duly reached 
on the 28th of August, 1885. In the fol- 
lowing December, Sir Peter died at sea, 
from the effects of “* New Guinea fever,” 
and a valuable and faithful officer was 
thus lost to the British crown. What he 
did, and what conclusions he came to dur- 
ing his mission, we are now enabled to 
gather from his papers and journals, which 
have been compiled by Mr. C. Kinloch 
Cooke, and recently published in a volume 
by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 

We find that Sir Peter Scratchley, with 
untiring energy, personally visited eigh- 
teen districts, twenty-seven islands, thirty- 
four inland and sixty coast villages, in the 
new territory, so that, short as was his 
term of office, he saw more of British New 
Guinea than any single individual before 
him had done. First of all he fixed upon 
Port Moresby as the seat of government, 
and purchased a considerable area of land 
from the natives. This area comprised 
the best sites in the harbor, and nearly 
the whole of the sea frontage. Upon a 
portion of it a site was marked for govern- 
ment buildings, another for a township, 
and the rest was held as a native reserve. 
A chief called Boevagi was formally 
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recognized as head of the district, and was 
instructed to refer all matters of dispute 
and trouble to Sir Peter, as high commis- 
sioner, who further entertained some score 
or so of other chiefs, and taught them to 
look upon white men as their friends. 
Then he had to arrange a scale of port 
and customs dues, a system of registra- 
tion of coasting vessels, the establishment 
of mail service, a supply of fresh water to 
ships, and other matters of practical busi- 
ness. There were also higher questions 
to consider and arrange, such as the 
sources and nature of revenue; the rival- 
ries between the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic missions; the various unsettled 
land claims ; the appointment of subordi- 
nate officials; while the alleged murders 
of white men by natives had to be en- 
quired into. 

In September we find him writing in 
the diary which was kept mainly for his 
wife’s information : — 

“ T see my way clearly about this whole 
New Guinea affair. It will not be un- 
pleasant, and I find that I came here ata 
very good time. The S.E. trade wind is 
certainly a blessing. I begin to think I 
shall be able to stand it for two years, but 
not for longer. There are more chances 
of getting letters over than I expected. 
In time I shall have my own schooner, 
and establish regular communication.” 

A fortnight later he again writes : — 

“TI am making a good start in New 
Guinea, but must devote next year to it. 
I do not now fear the climate. As for 
the blacks, they are easily met by firmness, 
justice,and caution. Iam more than ever 
convinced that all the outrages are justifi- 
able. I have heard horrible stories about 
the doings of the whites, and, please God, 
I shall let the light of day into them. A 
righteous cause I am engaged in, and that 
gives me zest in working it.” 

As to the outrages, one example may be 
cited. On the fifth of October, 1885, a 
Captain Miller landed on a small island 
off Normanby Island, having with him 
some four men, with the object of erect- 
ing a “smoke-house” and fishing for 
béche-de-mer.* The natives appeared to 
be friendly, and collected stones for him; 
but suddenly two approached him from 
behind and killed him — one braining him 
with a tomahawk, the other cutting his 
throat. 

Sir Peter Scratchley at once instituted 
an investigation on the spot, but could 


* A sea-slug exported to China, where it is highly 
esteemed as an edible. 
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discover no motive for the murder, as Mil- 
ler had never been to the island before. 
The affair thus appeared to be one of 
sheer bloodthirstiness, until afterwards, at 
Port Moresby, it came out that relatives of 
the two murderers had been carried away 
in a labor-vessel some years before, and 
had not been returned. These two men, 
therefore, determined to kill the first white 
man who came to the island, and having 
done so, offered what they believed to be 
fair value for the life they had taken —a 
few shells, a native basket, and some to- 
bacco! Sir Peter Scratchley explained 
this offer as due to the low value placed 
on life among the natives, and to their 
recognized custom of receiving payment 
as compensation for murder. He wrote: 

“‘T am satisfied that these white traders 
are often reckless, unscrupulous, brutal, 
and piratical. They cheat the natives, 
and are apt to meukte their revolvers. I 
cannot feel any sympathy for such men. 
They go where they have no business to; 
they are a thorn in my side, and I do not 
think the life of any white man should be 
risked in avenging their deaths.” 

He was determined also to prevent the 
indiscriminate influx of speculators and 
adventurers, and so proclaimed that no 
person should be allowed to land in New 
Guinea without a permit. The officials 
at Queensland ports were also directed by 
the colonial government to prevent any 
vessel, without a permit, from clearing 
for New Guinea. And with regard to ex- 
plorers, Sir Peter rejected every applica- 
tion for a permit to explore where he was 
of opinion that the attempt could only 
result in ruin to the applicant, or might 
cause a breach in the relations with the na- 
tives. He favored the opening up of the 
country by large companies, on a basis 
like that of the British North Borneo 
Company, and he granted special permits 
to a few private companies under certain 
conditions, which kept the parties well 
within the control of the executive. 

The disputes with reference to various 
claims for land put in by Europeans who 
had gone through some unintelligible form 
of purchase from natives necessitated the 
enactment of very rigorous rules to pre- 
vent further abuses. The ownership of 
land in New Guinea was very obscure, 
and it appeared to be divided among 
groups of individuals who might or might 
not be related by kin. Sir Peter Scratch- 
ley’s idea was to establish recognized 
tribal chiefs through whom a title should 
accrue; but in any case he determined 
that, to ensure fair play and prevent fur- 
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ther disputes, no purchase of land from 
natives should be allowed or confirmed 
without the intervention of the govern- 
ment. 

Sir Peter Scratchley, indeed, found the 
natives of New Guinea without either so- 
cial or political organization, and he sought 
to give them both. Although superior in 
physique to the Australian blacks, they 
have no such defined tribal system as the 
Fijians and the Maoris; and, moreover, 
the difficulty of dealing with them is en- 
hanced by the great variety of dialects 
among them. Every village appears to 
have its own dialect, and thus commercial 
transactions are necessarily restricted by 
the difficulties of language. But the peo- 
ple do a considerable inland trade among 
themselves — the tribes from the interior 
bringing food products to exchange with 
the coast tribes for fish, salt, and so on. 
The agricultural work is all done by the 
women, the men as a rule being indis- 
posed to, and perhaps incapable of, sys- 
tematic labor. For food they rely upon 
bananas, yams, sweet potatoes, taro, cocoa- 
nuts, sugarcane, breadfruit, and other na- 
tive fruits, and fish. 

It would be wrong, however, to conclude 
that the Papuans are altogether devoid of 
enterprise. Near Port Moresby they make 
a kind of pottery. 

The future of New Guinea largely de- 
pends on the native question. As Sir 
Peter Scratchley says in his notes: “ The 
only hope of making New Guinea pay is 
by the employment of natives, who can, 
by patience and care, be trained. If the 
disappear, others will have to be imported. 
Putting, therefore, the protection of the 
natives on the lowest ground, it will be 
seen that it will be cheaper to preserve 
and educate them. New Guinea must be 
governed for the natives and by the na- 
tives.” In this respect, the duty of a 
humane government and the interests of 
capitalists coincide ; for if the natives are 
corrupted or made hostile, the island will 
become the happy hunting-ground of un- 
scrupulous adventurers; while, if they 
learn to repose confidence in their rulers, 
settlement will be possible ; European cap- 
ital may with advantage be introduced ; 
and New Guinea will become the perma- 
nent and regular source of supply of trop- 
ical products to the Australian markets. 

This, then, is why Sir Peter devoted 
himself so persiatanily to win the good-will 
of the natives and to establish some sort 
of political organizationamongthem. He 
found, in several instances, two or three 
rival chiefs in a single village; and he en- 
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deavored to render the people more capa- 
ble of self-government by appointing a 
tribal chief in each district, who should 
not only be trustee for the lands and re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the inhab- 
itants of his district, but should also be 
vested with some government authority. 
The scheme which he proposed, and which 
it is to be hoped his successor will com- 
plete, was “a modified form of the Java 
system, making the government-elected 
chief the recipient of a fixed annual pay- 
ment, and responsible for the safety of 
foreigners, as well as for the maintenance 
of law and order within his district.” 

Then, by means of the official chiefs and 
native teachers, he proposed to introduce 
the cultivation of rice and maize, so as to 
give the people an inducement to labor 
and to systematic cultivation. 

The labors of the London Missionary 
Society have certainly prepared the wa 
for such a scheme as that we have indi- 
cated. They have some forty stations 
where native teachers are employed, and 
at their headquarters they instruct native 
students in the industrial arts. At Mur- 
ray Island, for instance, students have 
built a schooner for mission purposes, 
under the direction of an English boat- 
builder. The efforts of the missionaries 
and their native assistants have opened up 
communication along most of the coast 
line of our new territory, and also far into 
the interior, so much so that confidence 
in white men is beginning to be estab- 
lished, and a European can now go alone 
and unarmed for fifty miles inland from 
any point between Port Moresby and Hula 
in perfect safety. That is a stretch of 
about one aalloed miles along the sea- 
board, which does not seem much in the 
vast area of our new possession ; but it is 
something gained, and is more than can 
be said of any section of Dutch or German 
New Guinea. The Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries have been endeavoring to estab- 
lish themselves in places where the Lon- 
don Missionary Societies have been for 
years ; and Sir Peter Scratchley regarded 
these efforts as extremely unwise from a 
political point of view, since confusion of 
creeds is productive of disturbance among 
primitive races. He persuaded some of 
the Catholics to leave, and to turn their 
attention to districts where there are no 
other missionaries. 

One reason, of course, for assimilating 
and employing the natives is the climate, 
which is unsuitable for Europeans. It is 
hoped, however, that, as the country be- 
comes settled and the soil broken up and 
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cultivated, the pestilential qualities will 
be modified, and perhaps in time disap- 
pear. Contrary to former belief, it is 
found that fever prevails also in the inte- 
rior, although of a less severe type than 
that of the coast; but on the highlands 
the atmosphere is at times invigorating. 

With the exception of the district 
named Port Moresby, the whole of British 
New Guinea is well watered, and, besides 
the Fly River, which D’Albertis explored, 
there are several other important rivers. 
A range of mountains, running north and 
south, forms a sort of backbone to our 
territory, the highest point being Mount 
Owen Stanley, some thirteen thousand 
feet high, which Mr. H. O. Forbes is bent 
on exploring. There is a great deal of 
tropical forest along the slopes of this 
range and its spurs, and the valleys are 
full of deep, rich soil. In many parts of 
both highland and lowland the natives 
have cleared, fenced, and cultivated large 
tracts. Near the coast the vegetation is 
Australian in character; further inland it 
is more tropical. 

As regards minerals, Mr. H. O. Forbes, 
who has made many careful geological 
observations, is of opinion that gold will 
not be found to the westward, but may be 
found in the high country above Milne 
Bay, at the extremity of the peninsula; 
for the pebbles and fragments brought 
from thence indicate a similar formation 
to that of the New South Wales gold- 
fields. Plumbago is reported to have been 
found at several places along the south- 
east coast; but the mineral wealth gener- 
— | of the island is as yet only conjectu- 
ral. 

The forest wealth, however, is consider- 
able, and for some time cedar has been 
cut for the Australian markets. There 
has been a good deal of waste in the oper- 
ations, and a government forester has now 
been appointed to prevent the felling of all 
trees under a fixed girth. Some two or 
three firms are now also employed in the 
cutting and export of india-rubber, massoi 
(the bark of which has a medicinal value), 
sandalwood, ebony, and hardwood, all of 
which are abundant. 

Along the shores and islands the béche- 
de-mer fishery is prosecuted, but not ap- 
parently with so much success as in the 
South Sea Islands. The Papuans, in some 
districts, seem to have a superstitious 
dislike to handle the béche-de-mer. Nev- 


ertheless, the exports of this article from 
British New Guinea are estimated to be 
worth about eight thousand pounds per 
annum, 
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Another important export, which may 
be further developed, is that of coprah. 
This is the kernel of the cocoanuts, which 
are split and dried in the sun, and is used 
for making cocoanut oil, oil-cake for cat- 
tle food, and so on. In certain parts of 
New Guinea the cocoanut-tree is very 
abundant, and as it bears fruit in three 
years after planting, there is plenty of 
room for development. On some parts of 
the coast the climate is too damp for sun- 
drying; but it is proposed to bring the 
nuts to Port Moresby, and dry them there. 

At the western extremity of the terri- 
tory, pearl-fishing is actively prosecuted, 
and is sometimes very prolific. Lately, 
some attempts in the Louisiade Archipel- 
ago have been — successful. 

Indigenous products are, besides those 
mentioned, nutmegs, ginger, pepper, 
spices, sago, hemp, cocoanut fibre, saf- 
fron, canes, and rattans. The climate and 
soil are also reported to be suitable for 
the cultivation of cinchona, coffee, rice, 
sugar, arrowroot, cotton, vanilla, and to- 
bacco; not of course indiscriminately, but 
in selected districts. All these are prod- 
ucts which the natives could be easily 
taught to cultivate. For pastoral pursuits 
the country is not suited, although there 
are portions of the interior where sheep 
and goats might be grazed sufficient for 
local requirement. When a sheep was 
first landed for the use of the mission- 
house at Port Moresby, the natives had 
never seen one before. But they have 
plenty of pigs, of the flesh of which they 
are extremely fond. The next greatest 
native luxury is tobacco, which every one 
smokes — men, women, and children. 
Tobaccco is the sort of current coin at 
Port Moresby, for it is used to pay for 
almost everything in a small way, and 
without it the missionaries could not ob- 
tain either vegetables or water. Thus it 
is calculated that tobacco will become a 
very important article of trade in New 
Guinea. Naturally, other imports will 
be cloth (when the people learn to dress), 
hardware, ironwork, and such things. 

Pottery of a kind is, as we have already 
said, made on the island, and entirely by 
women. They use no machinery and no 
potter’s wheel, but they have acquired 

reat dexterity in judging the sizes and 
ashioning the shaves. They break up 
red and grey clay into powder, mix it with 
fine silver sand and water, and knead it 
into a large lump, from which with the 
hand, aided by a shell and a flat stone, 
they first make the top and lip of the pot, 
taking an old pot as mould for the body. 
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They scrape and smooth the exteriors 
with stone and shell; dry the pots in the 
sun, and then bake them ina fire. When 
red-hot the pots are taken out and sprin- 
kled with tannin of a blackish color, ex- 
tracted from mangrove bark; after which 
they receive a second and final heating. 
They are then ready for exportation, and 
that exportation is considerable. A trad- 
ing party filling — large canoes, will 
sometimes start for the west. These ca- 
noes will carry about thirty men each, and 
each man will have about fifty pots made 
by his family. These six hundred men 
will thus have a total cargo of some thirty 
thousand pots at one voyage, which may 
extend for two or three hundred miles, 
and from which they will return with per- 
haps one hundred and fifty tons of sago 
obtained in exchange for their pottery. 

Mr. G. R. Askwith, who was Sir Peter 
Scratchley’s secretary, has furnished some 
interesting notes about New Guinea, con- 
firming the favorable impression which 
Sir Peter’s diary gives with regard to the 
natives. The success of the Protestant 
Mission at Port Moresby has been very 
encouraging, and Mr. Chalmers’s name 
has become one of power and peace. 
Peace indeed is said to be the great result 
of the mission teaching in New Guinea. 
The native religion is without definite 
form, and seems to consist more in a fear 
of an unseen evil power than of anything 
else. The spirits of the mountain are 
held in dread, and all kinds of small things, 
such as fireflies, are supposed to be spir- 
its of evil. 

“There is no comfort or brightness in 
the native religion,” says Mr. Askwith. 
“A dim supreme being called Aobada, 
whose province it is hard to determine, 
appears to hold the chief place, and then 
a succession of dreaded evil spirits, in- 
cluding the ghosts of the dead, follow in 
dismal order. All is darkness and fear.” 

Mr. Lawes has established a school at 
Port Moresby, where “ the three R’s” are 
taught in Motu, and where English is also 
taught. Mr. Lawes has translated the 
four Gospels and several hymns into 
Motu; and Mr. Askwith says that he saw 
at the school copper-plate writing which 
could hardly be surpassed in an English 
national school. 

_ The following is Mr. Askwith’s descrip- 
tion of New Guinea dwellings : — 

“The houses on this part of the coast, 
as also in the villages inland, are built 


upon piles, varying from four to eight feet | 
in height. A few steps up a rude ladder | 
lead to a platform, on which some of the | 
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family generally recline. A baby, and 
often a young pig, in nets suspended from 
the eaves, are gently swinging to and fro. 
Fishing-nets lie in a corner, with shells 
attached for weights. Nautilus shells, 
with grass streamers or hideous carved 
pieces of wood, hang before the bamboo 
door, which is low and narrow, and leads 
into the common room, where all the fam- 
ily sleep. The common room is about 
twelve feet by eighteen feet, with a bare 
flooring of rough planks, generally the 
sides of old canoes. Through the chinks 
the garbage is thrown upon the plentiful 
remnants of cocoa-husks below, for the 
pigs to eat or the sea to carry away. In 
the middle of the room is a fireplace, a 
pile of ashes on some boards, with a spark- 
protector of bamboo stick hung about 
three feet above. On the central pole is 
hung a tom-tom, while here and there on 
the grass walls are suspended gourds for 
lime, bamboo pipes, tomahawks, adzes, 
spare grass petticoats, and net-bags. 
There is no window, but a movable shut- 
ter can generally be opened on the sea 
side, and plenty of air enters through the 
walls and the holes in the floor.” 

Then as to clothing: “ The natives cer- 
tainly affect sincere simplicity in the mat- 
ter of dress. The only article common to 
all the men is a thin string, a third of an 
inch in breadth, passed tightly round the 
waist and between the legs. A band of 
grass, which serves as a pocket for to- 
bacco, knives, and decorations of cotton 
leaves, is for the most part worn upon the 
upper part of the arm. Some have head- 
bands of red braid or small rounded 
pieces of shells, while a few wear neck- 
laces of shells or teeth, and carved bones 
through the nose. Their hair, thick, mat- 
ted, and long, is drawn up by a comb of 
bamboo cane. The women wear petti- 
coats of woven grass, sometimes stained 
with a red hue. The married and be- 
trothed have short hair; the majority are 
tattooed with a V-shaped mark and other 
designs upon the breast. Their figures 
are squat and not so erect as those of 
Hindoo women, as they generally carr 
weights on the back and not on the head.” 

For the proper administration of New 
Guinea, a considerable increase will be 
needed to the machinery of government 
which Sir Peter Scratchley had at com- 
mand; but the arrangement which has 
been concluded between England and the 
Australians has doubtless provided for all 
that. It may be some time before the 
new territory is self-supporting; but the 
result of Sir Peter Scratchley’s observa- 
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tions is to leave the impression that it 
may be made supporting. Various sources 
of public self-revenue have been indicated, 
which, however, we need not enter upon 
here. 

New Guinea has been annexed mainly 
for political purposes. The interesting 
point now is whether it is likely to be of 
commercial value in the future. From 
what has been said, it will be seen that 
there are good reasons for believing that 
the commercial potentiality is by no means 
unimportant, although the exaggerated 
expectations which have been entertained 
in Australia may not be realized. A wise 





THE FUTURE OF NEW GUINEA. 


and considerate policy towards the native 
races; the careful prosecution of the edu- 
cational and religious aims of the mis- 
sions ; a rigorous exclusion of “ fire-water ” 
and unscrupulous speculators ; a judicious 
fostering of native industries, and the 
gradual addition of others adapted to the 
land and the people,—will combine to 
make New Guinea, if not an immediate 
object for large employment of British 
capital, at any rate a possession of consid- 
erable actual value and much promise. If 
gold is discovered in paying quantities, of 
— the prospect will widen consider- 
ably. 





THE HIsToRY OF THE UMBRELLA. —In 
Queen Anne’s time it is mentioned both by 
Swift and Gay as employed by women, but up 
to the middle of the eighteenth century it ap- 
pears never to have been used in England by 
men, though Wolfe, the future conqueror of 
Quebec, wrote from Paris, in 1752, describing 
it as in general use in that city, and wonder- 
ing that so convenient a practice had not yet 
penetrated to England. Hanway, the famous 
traveller and philanthropist, who returned to 
England in 1750, is said to have been the first 
Englishman who carried an umbrella; anda 
Scotch footman, named John MacDonald, 
who had travelled with his master in France 
and Spain, mentions in his curious autobiog- 
raphy that he brought one to London in seme 4 
and persisted in carrying it in wet weather, 
though a jeering crowd followed him, crying, 
**Frenchman, why don’t you get a coach?”’ 
In about three months, he says, the annoy- 
ance almost ceased, and gradually a few for- 
eigners and then some Englishmen followed 
his example. Defoe had described an um- 
brella as one of the contrivances of Robinson 
Crusoe, and umbrellas were in consequence 
at one time called ‘‘ Robinsons.’”? They were 
long looked on as a sign of extreme effemi- 
nacy, and they multiplied very slowly. Dr. 
Jamieson, in 1782, is said to have been the 
first person who used one at Glasgow; and 
Southey’s mother, who was born in 1752, was 
accustomed to say that she remembered the 
time when any one would have been hooted 
who carried one in the streets of Bristol. A 
single coarse cotton one was often kept ina 
coffee-house to be lent out to customers, or in 
a private house to be taken out with the car- 
riage and held over the heads of ladies as they 
got in or out; but for many years those who 
used umbrellas in the streets were exposed to 
the insults of the mob, and to the persistent 
and very natural animosity of the hackney 
coachmen, who bespattered them with mud 
and lashed them furiously with their whips. 
But the manifest convenience of the new fash- 
ion secured its ultimate triumph, and before 





the close of the century umbrellas had passed 
into general use. W. H. E. LeEcky. 





HEART DISEASE IN THE FRENCH ARMY. — 
It has been observed in the French army that 
diseases of the heart are very common. Ina 
recent study of this subject, certain military 
doctors show that they arise from the fatiguing 
duties imposed on recruits at an age when, 
generally, the development of the body is not 
in harmony with that of the heart, being either 
in advance of it or behind it. In the latter 
case, there is hypertrophy of growth; in the 
former, insufficiency (the more common occur- 
rence). An instance is given in which a regi- 
ment in garrison in the west, in 1880, had on 
an average twelve to fifteen men per thousand 
invalided annually (the normal figure for the 
French army), of which number two or three 
had hypertrophy of the heart. A colonel came 
to the regiment who had very faulty notions 
as to the amount of drill and fatigue the men 
could stand. By September, 1883, the num- 
ber of heart invalids had risen steadily to 
twenty-two out of forty-five (#.e., about one in 
two). Leslie’s Illustrated Paper. 


IMPROVISED AMBULANCE TRAINS. — The 
French railway companies have received no- 
tice that when the long-talked-of mobilization 
of an army corps is effected, they will be 
called upon to provide ambulance trains. An 
experiment with such a train was recently 
made in Paris. The train was designed for 
carrying one hundred and fifty wounded from 
Paris to Havre. It consisted of twenty-five 
carriages; three in the middle for the sur- 

eons, nurses, and for the kitchen; ten in 
ront and ten behind for the wounded; and 
two wagons, one at each end of the train, for 
provisions. The carriages for the wounded 
were luggage-trucks, in each of which = 
beds were placed, four on each side. The 
experiment was, on the whole, satisfactory, 
the chief complaints being of want of ventila- 
tion and of the roughness of the brakes. 
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THE CENTURY CO.’'S SUGGESTIONS. 
A Year's Subscription to The Century. 


A gift that reminds one of the donor twelve times a year. The volume just 
beginning will contain “ Lincoln in the War,” Kennan’s papers on “ Siberia and the 
Exile System,” novels and novelettes by Eggleston, Cable, Stockton, and others, 
papers on English Cathedrals, a series on Ireland, papers on Sports in the West 
papers on Musical Subjects, etc., etc., etc. Price $4.00 a year. 


A Year's Subscription to St. Nicholas. 


As the Chester (England) Courant says, “It is at the very head of all illustrated 
magazines for young people in Europe or America.” The new year begins with 
November, and among the writers will be Mrs. Burnett, Frank R. Stockton, Louisa 
M. Alcott, Joel Chandler Harris, John Burroughs, J. T. Trowbridge, and H. H. 
Boyesen. Price $3.00 a year. It is “a liberal education in itself.” 
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Some Miscellaneous Books. 


Frank R. Stockton’s novel, “The Hundredth Man,” has just been issued in 
attractive book form at $1.50. Mr. Stockton’s novelette, “ The Casting Away of Mrs. 
Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine,” is published at 50 cents in paper, 75 cents in cloth. A 
new edition of the poems of R. W. Gilder has recently been issued in attractive paper 
covers and in cloth. We publish “Sport with Gun and Rod,” a cyclopedia of Amer- 
ican sport, richly illustrated, price $4.00: “The Imperial Dictionary,” the great 
English encyclopedic lexicon, 4 vols, cloth $20.00, half-Russia $25.00; “ The Life of 
William Lloyd Garrison,” 2 vols., cloth, $5.00; “The Life and Times of Samuel 
Bowles,” 2 vols., $3.00; the Rev. Dr. Robinson’s “The Pharaohs of the Bondage 
and the Exodus,” paper 50 cents, cloth $1.00; “ The Art of Pheidias,” a beautiful 
art book, by Prof. Waldstein, etc., etc. 

A handsome gift is a richly bound copy of the hymn and tune book used in 
church by the recipient. We publish “ Songs for the Sanctuary,” “ Laudes Domini,” 
“Spiritual Songs,” and other popular books of this character. 


Books for Boys and Girls. 


“ The Brownies ; their Book,” by Palmer Cox, is one of the great attractions this 
season ($1.50). Other popular Christmas books include: “St. Nicholas Songs,” 
the beautiful collection of songs by American composers ($2.00); “ The Boys’ Book 
of Sports ” ($2.50); bound volumes of St. Nicholas Magazines, royal gift books, in 
two parts — 1,000 pages ($4.00); “ Baby World,” stories, rhymes, and pictures for 
the little children, edited by Mary Mapes Dodge ($1.00). 









*,* The above are sold by dealers everywhere, or they will be sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, by The Century Co., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED 


IN PROPER READING AND PICTURES 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS? 





The Lothrop magazines are just that. Too good to be popular; yet adapted 
to popular needs —a nice distinction between need and want. 


BABYLAND, though but 50 cents a year (and that is enough for. eight 
pages a month), is about as good as money and mother-love can make it; 
a wonderful help for mothers, a wonderful pleasure for little children, even 
year-old babies. 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, 8:4 year, for beginning 
readers. It zs worth while to give beginning readers the best of literature. 
That may seem an ambitious name for the simple sketches and tales that fill 
its ample pages ; but what is the best of literature but that, if sketches and 
tales at all? And this is the time for tales. 


THE PANSY, $1 4 year, a Sunday-school monthly substantially ; but that 
would class it with hundreds of dreary tracts. THE PANSY isn’t dull; 
it is bright. It is perhaps the most successful child’s magazine. 


WIDE AWAKE, $2.40. year. We know of no magazine so wholesome 
throughout, so enticing, so lastingly pleasing, so satisfying, so winning to 
higher levels of intellectual luxury. 





And they need not cost a cent! There is a way which any suitable person 
may properly take to get them for work, and more than that. 

Will you who are interested enough to read so far, drop a postal card to the 
Publishers for the Premium List ? 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 

















IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS OF 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY. 





FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
All tllustrated. 


Babyland, 1887, 75 cents. For mother and baby 
together. 

Our Little Men and Women, 1887, $1.50. 
For beginning readers. 

The Pansy, 1887, $1.25. 
ration; religious. 

The Magic Pear, 75 cents. 
sons for little fingers. 

What O’Clock Jingles, 75 cents. 
eyes and ears. 

Diily and the Captain, $1. 
girl story by Margaret Sidney. 

Little Polly Blatchley, $. Whole stories out of 
the life of a quaint little girl by Frances C. Sparkawk. 

My Land and Water Friends, $1.25. An ani- 
mal book by Mary E, Bamford. 

Look-About Club, $1.50. Mostly about insects, 
same author. 


FOR OLDER CHILDREN. 
Fully illustrated. 


American Authors for Young Folks. By 
Amanda B, Harris. $1. Introduction to our nation- 
al literature. 

Royal Girls and Royal Courts. By M. E. W. 
Sherwood. $1.25. A story involving manners aad 
etiquette. 

Real Fairy Folks, By Lucy Rider Meyer. $1.50. 
A play-excursion into chemistry. 

Story Book of Science. By Lydia Hoyt Farmer. 
$1.50. Peeps at nature and how the practical arts 
are managed. 

Storied Holidays. By Elbridge S. Brooks. $1.50. 
Historical tales connected with twelve holidays. 

A Midshipman at Larye. By Charles R. Tal- 
bot. $1.50. A splendid story of pluck and heroic 
virtue. 

Cats in Gloves Catch no Mice. By M. E. N. 
Hathaway. 35 cents. All the cats go to the party 
but one, The ready cat is the one that catches the 
mouse and is made a duchess. 

Wide Awake, volumes W and X, $1.75 each. 
The best and most for the money of all the books; 
and very varied. 

Young Folks’ Golden Treasury of Poems, 
$3. 360 poems of roo poets with nearly as many pic- 
tures of nearly roo artists. 

The Ignoramuses. By Mary Bradford Crownin- 
shield. $2.50. A book of travel in Europe by the 
ome of All Among the Lighthouses, Nearly 
ready. 

Dame Heraldry. By F.S.W. $2.50. Introduc- 
tion to Heraldry, with the romantic stories connected 


with it. . 
Days and Nights in the Tropics. By Felix 
A scientific book of adventures 


L. Oswald. $1.50. 
A bookful of happy stories 


Instruction and inspi- 

Outline-drawing les- 
For baby’s 
A jolly boy-and- 


and hunters’ yarns. 
Brisk Times, $1.25. 
and pictures. 
Stories of American Wars, $1.25. 


- Neglected 
bits of history. 


In the Bookstores or sent by the Publishers. 
trated Calalogues free. 





FOR OLDER CHILDREN (continued). 


Adventures of Tad, By Frank H. Converse, 
1.25. The rise and fortunes of a street boy. 

Boys of Cary Farm. By M.nna Caroline Smith, 
mae. A western story of city and country boys to- 
gether. 

After Schooldays. By Christina Goodwin. $r. 

ow four school-girls took up after life. A helpful 
book for young women 

My Garden Pets. By Mary Treat. 75 cents. On 
ants and spiders and other familiar strangers. 

Strange Dinners, Weddings, and Fétes. 75 
cents. A dozen sketches of all-country customs. 


FOR GENERAL READERS. 

Some Things Abroad. By Alexander McKenzie. 
$1.50. A journey in Europe and the East by a 
genial traveller. 

Life Among the Germans. By Emma Louise 
Parry. $1.50. Home and social life in Germany. 

The Art of Living. From Samuel Smiles, by C. 
A. Cooke, with introduction by Dr. A. P. Peabody. 
$x. Pithy sayings by England’s Benjamin Franklin. 

Gladys: a Romance. By Mary G, Darling. 
$1.25. Begins at Bar Harbor and ends where all ro- 
mances end, in the moon — the honey-moon. 

The Midnight Sun: Tsar and Nihilist. By 
James M. Buckley, LL.D. $2.50. A*tour in north- 
eastern Europe with special rezard to nihilism. 

Story of the American Indian. By Elbridge 
S. Brooks. $2.50. A book to be read in place of a 
score to gather dust. 

Life of James Russell Lowell. By E. E. 
Brown. $1.25. The new volume of Lothrop’s Pop- 
ular Biographies, 20 volumes in all. 

Through the Year with the Poets. Edited 
by Oscar Fay Adams, Twelve exquisite books of the 
months. $1 each. 

Eighty-seven. By Pansy (Mrs. G. R. Alden). 
$1.50. A story of progress for people of progress; 
religion, civilization, and happiness. 

Russian Novelists. From the French of Vie. E. 
M. Vogiie by J. L. Edmands. $1.50. A biograph- 
ical, critical, social, political, exposition. 

Common Sense Science. By Grant Allen. $1.50. 
A means of intelligence suited to busy people. Re- 
lates to recent advances in science. 


LUXURIOUS BOOKS. 
The Holy Grail. By Alfred Tennyson. With 14 
hotogravures in various tones from designs by W. 
. Taylor. $6. Edition de luxe, $12. 

Ballads about Authors. By Harriet Prescott 
Spofford. Illustrated by Edmund H. Garrett. $3. 
Edition de luxe, $8. 

Ballads of Romance and History. By twelve 
American poets and five American artists. $2.50. 

Ringing Ballads, including Curfew Must Not 
Ring To-night. By Rose Hartwick Thorpe. $2. 

Idyts and Pastorals. By Celia Thaxter. $2. A 
home gallery of poetry and art. 

Song of the Bell. From Schiller, by U. W. Cutler. 
$2. A new translation. Sympathetically illustrated. 


Illus- 








D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 32 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 














SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE 1888 





The following is a partial list of the important features which have been 
already prepared to appear during the coming year: 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON will contribute to every number during 

the year. He will write upon many 
topics, old and new, in a familiar and personal way which will form new bonds of friendship between the 
author and his thousands of readers. In his first paper, entitled ‘A CHAPTER ON 


DREAMS,” he tells, incidentally, some interesting facts concerning the origin of his story, 
‘*Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” This will appear in the January number. 


RAILWAYS their administrations and construction, including great engineering feats, 


y famous tunnels and passes, and, indeed, those branches of the subject 
which in this day engage the attention of the whole country. Prof. W. 8S. CHAPLAIN will 
contribute the first of this especially important and interesting series of papers. The illustrations 
which will accompany this series will be very elaborate, original, and beautiful. The authors and the 
titles of the future articles will be announced later. 


THE FICTION of the year will be notably strong, not only in the work of well-known 

writers but in that of new authors. A serial novel, entitled ‘‘ First Har- 
vests,’ by F. J. STIMSON, will be begun in January. Novelettes by HENRY JAMES and 
H. C. BUNNER, the latter illustrated, will appear early in the year. There will also be many 
short stories of notable strength and freshness, several of them illustrated. 


MENDELSSOHN LETTERS Some hitherto unpublished letters of the great 
= musician’s, of special interest, written to Mosch- 

eles, his friend and master, will furnish the substance of two or three articles. ‘They will be illus- 

trated with many portraits, drawings by Mendelssohn himself, and other original and unique material. 


ELECTRICITY in its various applications as a motive power, EXPLOSIVES, etc., 
will be the subjects of a group of illustrated articles of great practical and 
popular interest, by leading authorities upon these topics. 


ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES of special importance will be those on the Cam- 

paign of Waterloo, by JOHN C. ROPES; 
on “‘ The Manat Arms,” by E. H. BLASHFIELD;; two papers by EDWARD L. WILSON, 
illustrating results of recent Egyptian research; a further article by WILLIAM F. APTHORP, 
on a subject connected with his recent contribution on Wagner; Dr. SARGENT’S papers on 
physical development will be continued, also Prof. SHALER’S articles on the surface of the 
earth, both being admirably illustrated. 


SHORT ESS AYS will be, as during the past year, an especially noticeable and indi- 

vidual feature. They will include papers by AUGUSTINE 
BIRRELL, author of *‘ Obiter Dicta;”’ some further articles by W. C. BROWNELL; articles 
by Professor WILLIAM JAMES, AUSTIN DOBSON, Gen. A. W. GREELY, 
Professor JAMES RUSSELL SOLEY, Mrs. JAMES T. FIELDS, EDWARD 
KING. C. A. YOUNG, and many others. 


POEMS in early numbers by THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, ANDREW LANG, 

CHARLES EDWARD MARKHAM, and others, give a good augury for the next 
year’s verse; and in several cases well-known artists —notably ELIHU VEDDER, WILLIAM 
HOLE, and WILL H. LOW — have accompanied poems by striking and imaginative drawings. 





ILLUSTRATION . bal a $3 00 a Year 
show increased excellence in its illustrations. e . . 
They will be more abundant and elaborate than TERMS . 25c. a Number. 


ever. It is the intention of the publishers to 





represent the dest work of the leading artists, 


and to promote and foster the most skilful SPECIAL NOTIC = accmnar te Miia 


methods of wood-engraving. The Magazine, on J ~. 
its artistic side, will exhibit what is finest, most | 78¢ from the first number (January, 1887), the 


sincere, and original. following inducements are offered: 
weet 8 A year's subscription and the numbers 





for 1887 ° ° ° ‘ ° ° ° 
SUBSCRIBE NOW, A year’s subscription and the numbers 


Beginning with the Christmas Number. for 1687, bound in two volumes, cloth, 
gilt top ° - 6.00 


$4.50 








A year’s subscription, consisting of twelve monthly 
CHARLES § CR | BNER’S SONS numbers, gives more than 1500 pages of the best, most 

9 | tuteresting, and valuable literature. More than 700 
tllustrations from destgns by famous artists, repro- 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. duced by the best methods. 
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LITTELL'S LIVING AGE. 











N 1888 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-fifth year, having 

met with constant commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 

The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and 
Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, 
from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 


The Foremost ZEiving Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


intelligence and literary taste. 


OPINIons. 


“ We have thought that it was impossible to improve 
upon this gene publication, yet it does seem to grow 
better each year. . We regard it as the most marvel- 
lous Dp ye of the time. . Nowhere else can be 
found such a a and perfect view of the 
best literature and thought of our times. . It is unap- 


proachable by any other publication of its kind, and 
is in itself a — library of current literature, 


while all the leading topics of the day are touched 
and discussed by the best pens of the age. . No induce- 
ment could prevail upon those who have once become 
familiar with it to do without its regular visits.” — 
Christian at Work, New York. 

“ By reading it one can keep abreast of the current 
thought upon all literary and public matters. It main- 
tains its leading position in spite of the multitude of 
aspirants for public favor. . rand repository of the 
l:terature of the age.” — New - York Observer. 

“Such a mene re exhausts our superlatives. . 
There is nothing noteworthy in science, art, literature, 
biography. en = A or religion, that cannot be 
found in it. . It contains nearly all the good literature 
of the time.” — The Churchman, New York. 

“ The more valuable to a man the longer he takes it. 
He comes to feel that he cannot live without it.”— 
New- York Evangelist. 

“To have THE LIVING AGE is to hold the keys of 
the entire world of thought, of scientific investigation, 
psychological research, critical note, of poetry and ro- 
mance.” — Boston Evening Traveller. 

“ Fiction, biography, science, criticism, history, poet- 
ry, art, and, in the broader sense, politics, enter into 
its scope, and are represented in its pages. . Nearly the 
whole world of authors and writers appear in it in their 
best moods. . The readers miss very little that is im- 
portant in the periodical! domain.”"— Boston Journal. 

‘‘ The American reader who wishes to keep the run 
of English periodical literature can do so in no other 
way so thoroughly and cheaply as by taking THE Liv- 
ING AGE.” — Springfield Republican. 

“ Through its pages alone it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a 
long list of monthlies.” — Philadelphia Inquirer. 
on i premost of the eclectic periodicals.” — New-York 

orid. 


“ There has been a vast development of literature 
in cheap and convenient forms of late; but so far as 
we know none has arisen which can take the place of 
THE LIvINnG AcE. All branches of er activity 
are represented in it. . In gee its closely printed 
pages one is brought in contact with the men who are 
making opinion the world over. . Always new, always 
attractive, always exhibiting editorial wisdom, it is 
as essential as ever to every one desirous of keeping 
up with the current of English literature.” — Episcopal 
Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“It stands unrivalled, collecting the best shone 
of the day, and spreading it before its readers with a 
wonderful power of selection. . ‘Ihe ablest essays and 
reviews of the day are to be found here.” — The Pres- 
byterian, Philadelphia. 

* It — be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.”” — New-York Tribune. 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its month- 
ly rivals.”"— Albany Argus. 

“ Foragreat deal of good literature for a little money 
THE Livine AGB leads the periodicals. . It occupies a 
place of eminence from which no rival can crowd it.” 
— Troy Times. 

“It saves much labor for busy 
time to go over the various reviews and magazines, 
but who still wish to keep themselves well informed 
— the questions of the day.” — 7he Advance, 

nicago. 

st It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.” — Chicago Evening Journal. 

** At its publication price it is the cheapest reading 
one can procure.” — Boston Globe. 

“It has been our literary companion for many peeve, 
and it furnishes us with a literary pabulum —histori- 
cal, scientific. philosophical, philological, and critical 
—found nowhere else in the wide domain of litera- 
ture.” — Christian Leader, Cincinnati. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.” — Chris- 
tian Advocate, Pittsburg. 

“It is unequalled.””— North Carolina Presbyterian, 
Wilmington. 

“ Itisabsolutely without arival.” — Montreal Gazette. 
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A REVOLUTION IN MEDICINE. 


An ancient writer informs us that the Babylonians 
were accustomed to expose their sick in the market 
place, that those who passed by might communicate 
information of any remedy which had been used by 
themselves, or which they had seen administered to 
others with success. This was in the early period of 
medical history, when, in all probability, the practice 
of medicine was not confined to only one class. 

Thanks to the growth of intelligence, the exercise of 
free thought, and the thirst for knowledge, the dark- 
ness and thick clouds of ignorance have been dispelled 
and melted before the penetrating rays of scientific 
research, and to-day we live under the beneficent in- 
fluence of the highest type of mental enlightenment. 

The discovery of the Compound Oxygen Treatment, 
and its advent into the necessities of modern practice, 
have created a tremendous revolution in medical sci- 
ence. Facts which had. been ignored or overlooked 
have been demonstrated and established; ideas which 
were scouted as imaginary have matured into opinions 
impregnable with realization. Prejudicial opposition 
has been rooted out, persecution denounced, old phar- 
maceutical fogyism has been supplanted with the more 
satisfactory and more generous application of life-giv- 
ing remedies, pleasing in eiiects, yet maruellous in 
results; patient, unflinching, persevering determina- 
tion has won the battle, and .no grander victory has 
ever been secured, whether in the moral or phys- 
ical world, than the triumph of “‘ magnetized oxygen” 
over the most inveterate cases of chronic disease. This 
simple compound has usurped a position from which it 
can never be removed; its power is absolute, because 
natural, and when its sceptre once is wielded, its reign 
is lasting and peacefui. It will stand all the shocks 
of earthquake theories, and by its very essence is proof 
against the tidal waves of failure. 

We comprehend that oxygen is an element, and rec- 
ognize it as one of the dual constituents of the air we 
breathe. Without oxygen life in any form could not 
exist; its necessity is infinite, its influence all-pervad- 
ing; it forms a portion of our very tissues, as it does of 
our nature; its presence determines the amount of life 
activity present in our system; its reservoir is the 
atmosphere, and the source of its derivation But 
oxygen of itself is hurtful and deadly, and must be 
combined with nitrogen before the full atmospheric 
constitution is perfected; the one without: the other 
would be either too powerful or too mild; whereas, as 


This is recognized as the new combination known as 
** Compound Oxygen.” 

The assertion has been made and proved that, 
through the medium of the Compound Oxygen, disease 
may be cured—is cured. How can this be accom- 
plished, and in what way? The administration of 
Compound Oxygen for the treatment of disease is not 
only an acknowledged fact, but one of rapidly and 
universally increasing importance. Next to the act of 
inspiration, the use of oxygen is requisite to purify 
the blood from the carbon which it has accumulated 
from all parts of the body in its passage through the 
veins. The impure blood, upon reaching the heart, 
is sent into the lungs, where it is only protected from 
the air breathed in by-a delicate, filmy membrane, so 
thin that the inspired oxygen is absorbed through it 
into the blood, and chemically uniting with the carbon 
in the blood, becomes carbonic acid gas, which in turn 
passes through the same membrane as the oxygen did, 
to be exhaled from the system. By this-process the 
blood impurities are removed, and the vital fluid being 
left of a bright crimson or arterial color, is then re- 
turned to the heart to circulate again on ‘its life and 
health giving mission. From this it is obvious that a 
free supply of oxygen permeating through the circulatory 
apparatus contributes to the maintenance of a healthy 
action of the body by purifying. the blood. If this be 
accomplished by the simple atmospheric combination 
of oxygen and nitrogen under ordinary circumstances, 
why may not the * magnetized” or ‘‘ Compound Oxy- 
gen,’ exercise a corresponding influence through the 
same chaunel over a diseased body, and thus restore it 
to a state of health? 

This desirable result can be readily secured by inhal- 
ing an atmosphere richer in ‘crude oxygen,”’ while the 
chemical action described would be enhanced ten-fold 
if the oxygen were ** magnetized,” thus developing its 
more active and vitalizing power through the great 
nervous centres, which would of course be the first to 
appreciate its influence, and communicate it to every 
portion of the body; and thus, with the blocd purified, 
and an equally active distribution of nerve force, dis- 
ease will be removed, and health restored. 

Such is the intention of the Compound Oxygen 
Treatment, such its ability, and such its employment. 
But its friendly offices do not end here; it feeds the 
whole nervous system, causing it to grow and extend, 
and become more tense and vigorous, at the same time 
throwing out a larger and stronger amount of vital 
force, and so completing the standard of health. 








a compound, they are so wisely proportioned as to | 


enrich vitality both of mind and body. ‘These two 
substances, then, form a simple compound of oxygen 
and nitrogen, a preparation thoroughly unique, incom- 
prehensible to the most experienced chemist, and pos- 
sessing no similar properties used in medical inhalation. 
Nor is this all. The ordinary compound of oxygen and 
nitrogen would not, of itself, cure disease; they would, 
under such a condition, be perfectly inert or useless 
except for the benefits attainable by changing from the 
influence of one atmospheric district to another. In 


the natural composition of air, these two gases exist in | 
the relative quantities of one of oxygen to about four 
of nitrogen. To manufacture, however, the **Come | 


pound Oxygen,” 


a new combination is necessary, and 
is obtained by magnetizing the oxygen, which, while 
not changing the distinctive properties of either ele- 
ment, though mixed with each other, alters their pro- 


portion, and renders the oxygen greatly in excess. 





(S., 216.) “*Osukosn, Wis., May 16, 1887. 
| _ ** If I could ever forget the benefits of the Compound 
Oxygen ‘Treatment, I am very often reminded of it by 
| the enquiries I receive as to the genuineness of my 
| commendation I sent you two years ago. I have re- 
plied to many ; another this morning from Washington 
| territory, which I enclose. I am glad to answer all 
| these enquiries, and glad that through my word spoken 
| in favor.of the Compound Oxygen so many have had 
| serious attention called to it. I repeat my former 
|assertion, 1AM WELL I still use the Treatment occa- 
| sionally, if I have a coéd, with good results. 
“ Yours, truly, C. Wess.” 





This Compound Oxygen has a history wonderful in 
| its way, and worth reading by everybody whose life is 
| worth preserving. That history is embodied in a very 
interesting two hundred page treatise, which is sent by 
mail on application. Please address Drs. Starkey & 
Palen, 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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